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Christianity is a Smothered 
Religion! 

says Dr. L. P. Jacks (Editor Hibbert Journal) 
in his remarkable book. 


RELIGIOUS 
PERPLEXITIES 


“Smothered almost to the point of total asphyxiation 
and collapse,” he continues, “but not quite; smothered 
by the vested interests of great institutions, and by the 
ambitions, fears and self-seekings that such interests 
breed; smothered by the elaborate theological defences 
that Christians have built, not against Antichrist, but 
against each other; smothered by anxieties, not unnat- 
ural in these embroilments, for its own future. If you 
take Christianity along with its entanglements, encum- 
brances and unnatural alliances: if you present it with 
all the secular baggage which the ages have fastened 
upon it, you will then find it a hopelessly perplexing 
thing, a thing which neither Reason nor Faith, whether 
acting singly or in combination, can accept.” 


Price of this book $1.00 (8 cents postage) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


== 


Dr. van Dyke Writes a Letter 


Thomas Curtis Clark, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Thank you for your book, “‘Lincoln 
and Others,” which I have enjoyed — sincerely 
and greatly. 

What do you mean, “Not a new poet’? But 
that is just what you are! The everlasting new- 
ness of beauty is in your verse, and it shines 
through all the more clearly because you have 
chosen not to use the broken glass of the so- 
called “new forms.” 

When will men learn that the advance of man 
is not a spasm, but a march, and that to despise 
the old is to obstruct the new? 

The people know by instinct that poetry is 
a kind of music. But the jaded dilettante critics 
in the cliques conceive it as a kind of automobile 
horn —something to make you jump. Your 
poems do not honk; they sing! 

Yours truly, 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


The Chicago Post recently carried a column 
editorial on this new book, Lincoln and Others 


Price of book, $1.50, plus 10 cents postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














BOOKS FOR LAYMEN 


[“The most concrete failure of the Christian church is 
at the point of the education of the layman. He has 
the most vague and misty ideas of Biblical scholar- 
ship. He has never faced the conditions which have set 
the social passion pulsing in the hearts of men. And 
he is a person of unenlightened provinciality as regards 
international relations. The first step of the wise 
minister has to do with the saving of the illiterate lay- 
man from the tragedy of his ignorance. He must be en- 
couraged to become a reader. He must be guided to the 
sources of sound opinion. He must be led to think with 
complete candor about the great matters which divide the 
mind of the world.”—From an editorial in The Christian 
Century.] 


BOOK SUGGESTIONS 
The Outline of Science. By Thompson. 


In four volumes, at $4.50 per volume. 


The Understanding of Religion. 
By Edwin T. Brewster. $1.50. 


The Living Past. By F. S. Marvin. $1.85. 


The Spread of Christianity. 
By Paul Hutchinson. $1.50. 


The Religious Experience of Israel. 
By W. S. Hutchins. $1.90. 


The Evolution of World Peace. 
By F. S. Marvin. $3.20. 


Add 10 cents postage each book 


THE CHRISTION CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














HEN you purchase 

your copy of Good- 
speed’s new translation of 
the New Testament, send 
your order to THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY PRESS, 508 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. The 
book will be mailed out to 
you at once. Price of book: 
Regular edition, $3.00; pocket 
India paper edition, $2.50. 


(Add Twelve Cents Postage) 
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The Names Are Rolling In! 


As previously announced, this is Laymen’s Year in The Christian Century. With a view to 
giving 50,000 laymen an opportunity to subscribe to this journal, we asked our readers to send us 


50,000 Names 


of thinking persons interested in religious progress and discussion. The response of our readers is 
already most gratifying and significant—but have you mailed us your list? 


This cooperation on the part of our subscribers is of course of a sort that cannot be paid for. 
Your influence, your time, your friendship we cannot compensate with pay. We could not hope for 
your aid except as we know the quality of your loyalty to Christian Century ideals. Nevertheless we 
wish to demonstrate our appreciation in a certain way. 


$1.00 for Ten Names! 


So, for the ten names you send in, we will enter a credit of $1.00 to apply on your own subscription renewal.* 
This arrangement is an act of trust in our subscribers’ absolute good faith in choosing names for their lists. The offer 
is made to our subscribers only, and will not be honored otherwise. 


Here is the great opportunity of the season to draw together the more generous minded leaders of religious 
activity in all the churches into a compact body of understanding. Manifestly the hour has struck in the American 
church for a mighty expansion of the influence of those ideals which make The Christian Century an inspiration to its 
present reading constituency. We do not ask you to get the subscriptions. We only ask you to prepare the way 
for us to get them. 


Let the names continue to roll in! 


(Please use this form in sending names, and please write very plainly) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
$08 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sirs: Asa friendly reader, I would like to have you send several copies of The Christian Century to the ten 
names listed below. These represent thoughtful persons, interested in religious progress and discussion, and I feel sure 
they would relish The Christian Century’s untrammeled and constructive treatment of vital issues. J] have personally 
either spoken or written to each of these persons commending The Christian Century. I think I have opened the way for 
a favorable consideration of whatever communication you may send. It is my belief that the right approach by your 
circulation department will win their subscriptions. 


My name 


Address 


Address 
(Use titlee—Dr., Judge, Mr., Mrs., Miss, etc. Ministers must not be included in this list.) 


“The credit of $1 will be acknowledged by the symbol (Cr.) in address on your wrapper, and when your bill for renewal is sent, one 
dollar will be deducted from regular subscription price. No credit will be given for less than ten names. More than ten names may be sent 
if the subscriber will undertake to communicate as above with each one, but we cannot give more than one dollar in credit. All lists of names 
should reach us before November 15th. 
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Fiction has been called the great 
interpreter of life, and it offers, 
as the stories of the ancients tes- 
tify, the truest records of a pe- 
riod. We direct your attention 
to current novels of particular 
interest to ministers. 


HIDDEN LIVES 
by Leonora Eyles 
A minister is the central figure 
in this remarkable novel. Medi- 
aeval minded in his attitude to 
sin, he turns promised happiness 
into tragedy, misunderstanding 
the efforts of a woman doctor 
who wished to help him with the 
weapons of science in the regen- 
eration of a community. $2.50 


DON JUAN 
by Ludwig Lewisohn 
The author of that great auto- 
biography “Up Stream,” treats 
of divorce in this unusual novel 
with penetration and deep sin- 
cerity. A stimulus to intelligent 
thought on this pressing prob- 
lem. $2.00 


HORATIO’S STORY 
by Gordon King 
The background of this novel 
is Harvard's acamedic halls and 
Boston's Back Bay, and the story, 
an artistic presentation of the 
clash of masculine and feminine 
wills, throws light on this inter- 
esting section of American so- 
ciety. $2.00 


SILBERMANN 
by Jacques De Lacretelle 
This novel cf race prejudice comes 
from France where it aroused a 
sensation and was awarded the 
La Femina prize. It is a power- 
ful realization of the psycholog- 
ical sources of human prejudices 
done with beautiful art. $2.00 


The CALL of the ROAD 
by Edouard Estaunie 


The loneliness of the human soul, 
the spiritual catharsis of sorrow, 
are the themes of this story, 
which is perhaps the most orig- 
inal and unique and most im- 

ressive work of fiction in years. 

n sheer story interest it is out- 
standing. $2.00 


JEFFERSON — precursor of 
modern religious movements. 
THE THOMAS 
JEFFERSON BIBLE 
Edited by C. E. Jackson 


Was Jefferson the first Social Engineer? Did he anticipate mod- 
ern ethical and religious movements? 


only the original J 


ing of a Engineer. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


This book contains not 
RSON BIBLE in two texts, but includes 
a commen that reveals this most versatile of Americans in 
a new role, by a minister who left the pulpit to follow the call- 


“The Spiritual 
Story of Mankind” 


Hendrik Van Loon’s 


The STORY 
of the 


BIBLE 


Like The Story of Mankind 
which was not for historians 
(although the historians 
adopted it) but for all people, 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE is 
intended for the great mass 
of American readers, but it is 
likely that all forward looking 
churchmen will adopt it. In 
many Bible classes it is already 
being used as atext to balance 
its universal use for readings 
and discussion in lay clubs. 
Itis unquestionably one of the 
great books of recent years. 


Made uniform with The Story of Man- 
kind in royal blue cloth, octavo size, 
with over 150 illustra- 
tions of which 16 are 
in full color and etch- 
ing tones, all done by 
the author with char- 
acteristic fervor and 
imagination. $5.00 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Many of the world’s greatest and 
most revealing books are auto- 
biographies. These four books of 
self revelation touch aspects of 
life of particular relevanceto con- 
temporary life and its problems. 


MAXIM GORKY'S 
“My University Days” 
Readers familiar with MAXIM 
GORKY'’S previous autobiog- 
raphical works, “My Childhood,” 
and “In the World,” will welcome 
this book. It is not in any sensea 
continuation but a separate work 
telling the story of the author's 
informal student career, and in its 
course, revealing not only a great 
soul but the young intellectual 
life of the last century. $3.00 


ANONYMOUS 
“Haunch Paunch and Jowl’’ 


“Occasionally there comes a man 
like Rousseau, who can tear great 
masses of the subsoil of his own 
soul and paint them into glow- 
ing colors the while we stand 
watching and gaping HAUNCH 
PAUNCH AND fOwL seems 
to be such a collection of glow- 
ing tissue.” N.Y. Tribune $3.00 


E. J. MAYER’S 

“A Preface to Life” 
“Only at very rare intervals has 
it been given to me to read a 
book written with such passion 
and sincerity as Edwin J. Mayer's 
A PREFACE TO LIFE. It is an 
autobiograghy of the intellect, 
oignant, significant and power- 
ul. It is a challenge to life.” 
N.Y. Eve. Post Lit. Rev. $2.50 


ELISABETH 


MARBURY’'S 
“My Crystal Ball” 


In these brilliant memoirs are 
shown, in fasc nating relief 
against a veritable frieze of the 
world’s recent history, great 
statesmen, writers, artists, actors, 
and indeed the great in all the 
walks of life, while at the same 
time Miss Marbury reveals a 
charming, dynamic human per- 
sonality—her own. $3.00 


You would like to know more about 
these books than we have been able to 
tell in this measure. Our complete 
catalog will tell you more about them 
and we will be glad to send it to you. 
Just write us a 

pared no order b 


stal—we have pre- 
k because you will 


probably not like to deface your maga- 


$2.50 


GOOD 
Tole) 45 


zine by tearing off a coupon. If you 
have difficulty in securing the books 
themselves, we will be glad to fill your 
order by mail. 


NEW YORK, WY. 


November 15, 1933 
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EDITORIAL 


Trading A Drier Coast 
for Wetter Ports 


E FAIL TO FIND ground for enthusiasm over 
the proposed agreement by which the right of 
sarch of British vessels for liquor shall be extended to a 
twelve-mile limit from shore and in exchange for this con- 
cession British vessels shall be allowed to bring liquor into 


American ports under bond for use on their return trips. 
lt is doubtless true that if the rum-schooners have to lie 
twelve miles off shore instead of three, the risk and incon- 
venience of landing their cargoes will be increased, and 
probably the American confederates of the British rum- 
runners, the men who bring the liquor ashore, will be able 
to demand a higher price for their services. But the real 
question at issue in regard to the British government and 
the American prohibition law is not a question of three- 
mile or twelve-mile limits. It is the question whether the 
British government wishes to permit vessels of British 
registry, flying the British flag and presumably carrying 
ship's papers certifying to some legitimate errand on the 
high seas, to ply between British ports and the American 
coast for no other purpose than to aid and abet native crimi- 
tals in the violation of American laws. The precise point at 
which the British government is willing to allow its protec- 
tion of its rum-fleet to lapse, whether at three miles or at 
twelve miles from shore, is a detail. It is well enough to 
fave the limit extended, and one might have expected this 
© have been done long ago from very shame at the scandal 
oi the present conditions. But why buy this concession at the 
price of a counter-concession which becomes a salient into 
the prohibition line of defense at another point? It is not 
reasonable to suppose that large quantities of liquor can be 
brought in under bond without considerable leakage. There 
$a good deal of leakage even from the stocks which our 
government holds in bond. Moreover, we would like again 


to call attention to the case of the steamer “Cleopatra,” 
which was fined some months ago by a British court for 
importing liquor in illegal packages. It was shown by the 
defendant and admitted by the prosecution that there was 
no intention to unload it, but the court ruled, and the highest 
court of appeal sustained the judgment, that liquor brought 
into the harbor was brought into the country and therefore 
subject to the law governing importation. If that is good 
law for liquor entering a British harbor, it ought to be good 
law for liquor entering an American harbor in a British 
boat. 


Great! But Why Call 
it a Bible Class? 


HAT IS A BIG Men’s Bible class and why? A con- 

test ison between two, each of which has been called 
the largest Bible class in the world—one in Kansas City and 
one in Long Beach, Cal. As the contest was nearing its climax 
a half-page ad in a daily on Saturday gave the facts and 
voiced the appeal. It read: “Help Kansas City Win! 
Business Men’s Bible Class, Kansas City, competing with 
Long Beach, Calif., for the title of the Largest Men’s Bible 
class in the World. Oct. 14 to Nov. 11. Attendance last 
Sunday, Kansas City 4,786, Long Beach 5,450. To win 
this contest more civic pride must be shown and the help of 
every loyal citizen is needed. Kansas City now has the 
world’s largest Bible class. Are you willing to let Long 
Beach take that honor? Come Sunday morning, 9:30. 
Convention Hall. Dr. D. J. Evans, Teacher. N. W. Dible, 
President. Music: Band, orchestra, quartette, chorus choir. 
Come and Bring a Load of Men with you!” Most of them 
did. The official count was 17,833. The advertisement 
reveals the factors of the appeal: civic pride, the gregarious 
instinct and love of loud music, chiefly the first. The city 
was covered with signs, “Help Kansas City Win.” That 
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was the only slogan, though an enthusiastic speaker declared 
that this was no longer merely an inter-city contest but “a 
fight between the Golden West and the Heart of America.” 
The session had the punch of a first-class football “pep 
After the band 
had played Onward, Christian Soldiers and Dixie, the audi- 
ence sang There’s a Long, Long Trail. 


meeting,” and much the same vocabulary. 


This was followed 
by a militant ditty which asserted—referring to Long 
Beach-—that “we'll wipe up the earth with them, till they 
can never rise again.” The opening prayer ended in the 
petition that “we may go over the top big in this contest.” 
The teacher began by leading in a few yells and a song the 
gist of which was that “Long Beach’s banner will be trailing 


? 


in the dust. Glory, Glory, Halleluiah!” Then twenty-five 


minutes of excellent talk—very excellent. It was not a 
Bible study, but it was a good talk and the men liked it. A 
speech must not be too academic if it is to hold 17,000 men. 
Of course a throng of 17,000 men, of whom at least 13,000 
were there to “help Kansas City win,” do not constitute a 
class, no matter if you do call it one. They form a unique 
type of assembly which deserves a name of its own. Criti- 
cisms upon such mammoth “classes” and such heated con- 
tests suggest themselves, but we do not care to utter them. 
We prefer to reflect that a large company of men had their 
civic pride stirred in connection with a religious appeal, that 
they heard a vigorous and warming Christian message, and 
that a good many of them for the first time in their lives 
found themselves going to Sunday school without being 
ashamed of it. 


Klannishness Karries Its 
Own Kure 

LANNISHNESS is a principle which inevitably 

creates hard feelings between groups of Ameri- 
cans. But it carries with it its own corrective. The 
very men who hold aloof from Catholics and Negroes 
and Jews are now dividing among themselves. The 
persistent newspaper reports of internal friction are 
now followed by a murder which is laid at the klan’s 
door. The factions are not divided over principles, so 
The division comes over 
Fat fees 
The man on the field gets his two 


far as the public can learn. 
who shall be greatest in the invisible empire. 
are to be divided. 
dollars for a new member, but are not eight dollars 
left to be handed over to the higher-ups? And eight 
dollars a member for several million members is a sum 
which looks large to men who were not affluent until 
the Ku Klux Klan was called out of the limbo of the 
past. Not only is there this cleavage at the top. There 
are new rifts appearing. A Disciples minister of Indiana 
who is a paid organizer of the movement points to the 
resignation of five ministers of his own communion in 
Indianapolis as a klan achievement. He holds that the 
klan will eventually establish the literalistic method of 
interpreting the Bible. This runs a new line through the 
movement, for many are not church members at all, 
and many belong to churches who are not willing to 
listen to sneers against modern science. The builder 
of sectional prejudice finds himself in an ever diminish- 
ing group. Like the Plymouth Brethren who un- 
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churched the Christian world and ended in forming 
four denominations of their own, the klan bars oyt 
from simon-pure Americanism large elements in the 
American population, only to find its own ranks divided 
by ever new principles of division. This vast move. 
ment might be set at constructive tasks like hunting 
down evidence against boot-leggers and investigating 


the records of office-holders and handing on the results 
of their investigation. Unfortunately speeches full of 
hate are more immediately popular than calls to the 
community to enter upon a service. Klannishness car- 
ries its own cure within itself. 


Law-Enforcement and 


“The People”’ 

HILE SPEAKING of the enforcement of the 

present immigration law and the possible desirabjl- 
ity of amending the law, President Coolidge recently stated 
that there was reason to believe that about one hundred 
thousand aliens annually “seep” into the country illegally. In 
comparison with approximately two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand who enter under the provisions of the quota law, this 
is a large percentage of illegal entries. It appears that our 
Canadian and Mexican borders are no more impervious to 
this kind of seepage than to another sort which is more 
widely advertised. And yet we have not heard this fact 
interpreted as proving that “the people” are opposed to the 
immigration law. The aliens who smuggle themselves 
through and the citizens who assist them to do so are evi- 
dently not in sympathy with the law, at least as applied to 
themselves, and a very large percentage of other citizens 
are too indifferent or too inert to give any effective backing 
to the enforcement of the law. But the people in general, 
we suppose, are in favor of enforcing the present law so 
long as it is the law. There are said to be more than a 
million drug-addicts in this country, and it is a known fact 
that, in spite of a strict law governing the sale of narcotic 
and habit-forming drugs, vast quantities are _ illegally 
imported and dispensed and that the addicts, with locally 
varying degrees of difficulty, get their daily supplies. The 
use of morphine, cocaine and the like differs from the use 
of liquor in being necessarily regular. No one takes these 
drugs once in a while as occasion offers. Those who take 
them at all, take them regularly, and the quantity needed to 
keep the million supplied is enormous. Yet they get it. 
Are the people opposed to the law? We have never heard 
any one express such an opinion, in spite of the fact that 
it constitutes a most poignant invasion of the personal lib- 
erty of those who have formed the habit. Only the people 
who buy it and the people who sell it are opposed to the 
law. They are a minority, but an interested and determined 
minority is always more than a match for an indifferent 
majority. The wet-and-dry controversy involves the same 
principle. A vociferous minority, stirred to constant action 
by the motives of greed for gain or desire for personal 
indulgence, advertises its success in flouting the law and 
misnames itself “the people.” If the people of this country 
were opposed to prohibition there would not be lacking 2 
major political party which would boldly propose the repeal 
of the law. Probably both of them would. 


Noven 


Y. N 
With 
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Exploding the Russian 
Myth 


O MORE reprehensible propaganda has ever been 
Nicistea upon a public than that which was fostered 
hy our western governments with regard to Soviet 
The men who have helped to explode the Rus- 
sian myth were for a time marked men. But gradually 
the American public is having its eyes opened to the 
h. The publication of a book by Professor E. A. 
Ross on “The Russian Soviet Republic” is one of the 
secent events which shakes the complacency of those 

still want to believe terrible things about the be- 

skered bolshevik. 


Russia. 


tent 
ue 


Professor Ross does not conceal 
his economic presuppositions. He is not a socialist, and 
till less a communist. At the same time he is too big 
,man to be imposed upon by hired journalists. He has 
gathered his materials from the widest possible sources, 
nd his book exhibits the same sort of honest scholar- 
hip which has marked a series of books from his pen 
the various misunderstood countries of the world. 
amusing chapter is entitled “The Poison Gas At- 
-«.” In this chapter he makes reference to Dr. Hillis’ 
story of the confiscation of Y. M. C. A. property, and 
crowning absurdity, the nationalization of 
That there are things to criticize in Russia 
soes without saying. Dr. Ross does not hesitate to 
speak out on these things. He does not believe that the 
nate effect of the Russian experiment will be the 
lition of private capital, but rather the setting up 
new standard of production in which public wel- 
fare will be the paramount interest. Meanwhile the 
irch in her effort to usher in an era of good-will in 
world must set her face against all the myth-makers 
huild up monstrous prejudices against our neigh- 
It is out of these prejudices that wars are born, 
it is just these foolish stories which delay any real 
nse of human solidarity. Americans have been the 
st gullible people among the civilized nations with 
to the belief of propaganda just because they 
re far removed both geographically and psychologically 
‘rom the rest of the world. The bolshevik must give up 
l revise a lot of notions as time goes on, but we also 
have some of our own that must be given up. 


Y. M. C. A. is Presented 
With New Constitution 


AC \N EXHIBITION of orderly and patient delibera- 
tion, resulting at last in the happy solving of a 
tangled nest of hard problems involving many sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion, the Y. M. C. A. constitutional conven- 
n which closed in Cleveland, Ohio, the last week in Octo- 
ef was a noteworthy event. 

t far amiss to say that the Y. M. C. A., like Topsy, 
growed.” The coordination of its parts has been for 
‘ years felt to be cumbrous, illogical and in certain 
indemocratic. The defects in its working have 

n accentuated by the enormous enlargement of its body 
nd its activities since the war. A year ago, at the Atlantic 
\ity convention, a committee of thirty-three was appointed 


net 


spects 
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In its type of organization. 
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to arrange for a constitutional convention to consider from 
the ground up the forms and procedures under which the 
organization should henceforth operate. The report of this 
convention adopted unanimously with cheers after the strain 
of ten days and nights of conference will be sent down to 
the local association for ratification. It abolishes the Inter- 
national committee and the old form of international con- 
vention. In their places a national council, numbering 
about 400 delegates, representing neither states nor local 
associations as such, but electoral districts, has been pro- 
posed. This is to be the supreme legislative body of the 
Y. The state organizations are not directly amenable to 
national control, but a petition signed by 20 per cent. of 
the local associations in the state may secure a review of 
the efficiency of the work, including the efficiency of state 
officials. There is a perceptible change coming in the lead- 
ership of the Y. The younger element is asserting itself. 
The question of the evangelical basis of membership haunted 
the earlier sessions of the convention, but was finally dis- 
posed of by deferring its consideration to the next inter- 
national convention. William Jennings Bryan was present, 
though not as a delegate, but was not invited to participate 
in the discussion. 


Dr. Hough’s Visit 
to Chicago 

HICAGO’S HIGHER LIFE has perceptibly felt the 

presence of Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Detroit’s Cen- 
tral Methodist preacher, who spent a week and an extra 
Sunday as university preacher at the University of Chi- 
cago and spoke to numerous gatherings, including the great 
audience of the Sunday Evening Club in Orchestra Hall. 
No more attractive interpreter of the things of the spirit 
comes to Chicago than the man who left the presidency of 
Northwestern University to enter his great pastoral min- 
istry in Detroit. And we know of no preacher who creates 
in thoughtful hearers a more profound respect for religion 
by the intellectual satisfaction which his message gives. 
Hough preaches with unusual passion; but it is the pas- 
sion of an intellect aflame with its spiritual insights. He is 
saturated with the history of our human culture and its 
literature. But he never seems to go to their vast stores 
merely to find an illustration or a case in point. Rather 
his characteristic method is to take his hearer with him on 
a little journey of orientation into the very center of a 
civilization, or an epoch, or a book, or a great mind, and to 
lighten the whole place with that light which he has caught 
from the mind of Christ. In his university sermon on his 
last Sunday morning he spoke on “The Pilgrim’s Progress 
of the Mind,” bringing together Bunyan and Dante. The 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” he said, was a thin, clear shaft of 
moral and spiritual light. The “Divine Comedy” was light 
passed through a prism which sent forth all the manifold 
colors of the rainbow. All history, philosophy, politics and 
art paid tribute to Christian experience and were judged 
by its sanctions. Dante showed the way the Christian mind 
must take in its “pilgrim’s progress.” “The intellect must 
test everything in human experience by the mind of Christ, 
and interpret everything in human action by its standards, 
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So in all things Christ will have the preeminence. Thus 
biology and the physical sciences, mathematics and mechan- 
ics, government and art, industry and commerce, philos- 
ophy and theology must be brought together in the living 
organism of a mind whose thinking glows with the same 
spirit that glowed in the mind of Christ. The man who 
leaves any vital interest untouched by his Christian ex- 
perience is courting spiritual disaster. The man who counts 
nothing foreign to his Christian life is already entering into 
Christ’s kingdom.” 


The Chance—and the Peril— 
in Japan 


epee EARTHQUAKE has produced an extraordinary 
situation in the religious life of Japan. Temples and 
churches are alike prostrate in the most highly developed 
region of the empire. Christians who but four years ago 
were ready to undertake the entertainment of a World’s 
Sunday School convention are today without equipment 
for the most elementary religious exercises. Schools are 
meeting in bamboo huts, or in the open. Hospitals and 
orphanages occupy the rudest shelters. It is not clear how 
congregational worship is being continued for some of 
the largest churches in the stricken region. 

To be sure, this complete disorganization is shared by 
the Christian enterprise with all the other elements in Jap- 
anese life. And the respect of the world must be given 
the authorities who have been able to dispose of more than 
two hundred thousand dead, clear devastated areas, guard 
against epidemics, and set the ordinary processes of life to 
running again. The way in which the Tokyo school author- 
ities, for example, have provided temporary quarters for 
more than a hundred thousand pupils is worthy of the 
highest praise. Japan just now presents a picture of 
indomitable courage. The way in which she is digging 
her way out from under the ruins commands the admiration 
of the world. 

It is clear that Japanese Christians are bearing their full 
part in this work of recovery. Such reports as have come 
show great schools, with enrollments in the thousands, open- 
ing for the year’s work, even when their equipment is 
demolished. Never have Christian philanthropic agencies 
made such an impress on the Japanese mind, although many 
are rendering their extraordinary service from the rudest 
of makeshift quarters. And the life of the churches re- 
solutely survives the destruction of most of the sanctuaries 
in Tokyo, Yokohama, and the surrounding territory. 

Yet it is plain that the Japanese Christians cannot them- 
selves restore, at least in this generation, the equipment for 
Christian work that has been destroyed. Miultitudes of 
these brave people have themselves lost most of their 
possessions. Nor were they ever strong enough to have 
produced, unaided, the challenging Christian institutions 
that held the hope of a larger spiritual life for Japan. The 
courage of the Japanese Christians awakens our applause ; 
this applause ought to express itself immediately and vigor- 
ously in practical assistance, 
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On the other hand, the American Christian cannot turn 
to his mission board and command, “Do something !” There 
is not a missionary society in North America with a surplys 
large enough to begin to meet the challenge of the Jap- 
anese catastrophe. The European societies are, of course, 
out of it. Most of the mission boards are in debt; all of 
them are so consuming their income in the support of their 
regular work that practically nothing remains for such 
an extraordinary situation. Something must be done. The 
Japanese Christians cannot do it. The mission boards 
cannot do it. What is it to be? How is it to be done? 
Three general requirements emerge clearly. Taken together, 
they present American Christianity with one of the most 
remarkable opportunities it has ever known. 

For one thing, the Protestant agencies should approach 
the task of restoration as a unit. Any appeal to denomi- 
national self-interest, in this emergency, will constitute 
almost a deliberate attempt to discredit that inner unity of 
spirit which alone protects our mission enterprises from 
suicidal fragmentation. It is reported that the committee 
of reference and counsel of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America is already moving in this direction. 
If the report be true, this is all to the good. And if any 
Protestant body refuses at this juncture to throw its re- 
sources into this common cause for the good of all, then 
that body should be properly stigmatized for the enemy of 
Christian unity that it thereby proves itself to be. 

This same fundamental requirement will also operate in 
another way. There should be immediate consideration 
by the responsible Christian leaders of Japan, Japanese and 
missionary, in consultation with representatives of the mis- 
sionary societies, of the possibilities of uniting many of the 
agencies that must be rehabilitated. It is altogether possible 
that there will be discovered schools, hospitals, orphanages, 
publishing agencies, even churches, that can render greater 
service to Japan as union institutions on a large scale than 
as efforts kept necessarily small because of the shortage of 
denominational funds. A united program for rebuilding 
in Japan to be financed by a united appeal in North Amer- 
ica—this is the first requirement. 

In the second place, the Protestant agencies should re- 
build to meet the full needs of the situation. Many of the 
destroyed institutions, built thirty and forty years ago, 
were hopelessly inadequate. But costs of construction are 
bound to mount high in Japan during this reconstruction 
period. The temptation will be to hold the work of re- 
building to the minimum, and to consider little more than 
the actual replacement of the buildings that have disap- 
peared. In the situation, this would be folly. The spiritual 
regeneration of Japan is one of the most vital problems in 
the world today. All the future of the far east is involved, 
and that means all the future of the globe. An attempt at 
help that contents itself with the reproduction of a pattern 
already out-of-date must at all costs be avoided. 

Finally, the Protestant agencies should make their appeal 
while sympathy is still alive. It is reported that the com- 
mittee of reference and counsel proposes a commission to 
visit and investigate conditions in Japan; to frame a report; 
to carry that report to the various missionary societies ; and 
to go through the rest of the usual rigmarole in securing 
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action. There are plenty of reasons for this course, but 
they should not be allowed to stand in the face of the 
sassing of public interest. The keen edge of this interest 
has already been lost. Before long, people in North America 
will not see the situation in Japan as a case in human need, 
it as an institutional problem. When that day arrives, 
the task of rebuilding will be infinitely harder. There are 
plenty of men, Japanese and missionaries, now on the 
sround in Japan, who are competent to appraise the sit- 
gation and outline an adequate undertaking. In the face 

‘an unparalleled situation, unparalleled measures should 
ie taken. The call for help should go out unitedly within 
the next thirty days. Offerings should be taken before the 
end of this year. Any postponement until spring or 
autumn of next year means a failure to take advantage of 
popular psychology. 

A final caution may be needed by some mission ex- 

ives. In whatever is done in Japan, the Japanese 
churches should have final word. The equipment that was 
estroyed was largely the product of a period of missionary 
paternalism. That period is no more. The churches in 
Japan have been more self-reliant than those of any other 
rental field. In this situation, their dominant interests 
must be acknowledged. 

Let the call for help come, unitedly, on an adequate scale, 
and quickly. It will be answered. That answer will mean 
creat things for Japan, in her relations with the rest of the 
world. For the thinking Japanese, passing the new and 
commanding institutions that should rise from present 
ruins, will say, “See here the evidences of an altruistic 
nterest in our well-being, built not in the old period of 
mutual ignorance but at the very hour when dark forces 
seemed to be driving us into misunderstanding and hate!” 

And the answer, if we Christians of North America ren- 
t it together, burying all rivalries save the rivalry of 
helpfulness, will do great things for us. Japan just now 
sour great chance. 


Steinmetz and the Technique 
of Dying 


HE DEATH of Charles P. Steinmetz has been almost 


as significant as his life. Taken almost without warn- 
ing, the appraisal of his estate has shown not even enough 
0 pay the few modest bequests that he had in mind for his 
intimates. Able to have amassed a fortune of almost any 
‘ize, Steinmetz contented himself with the bare requisites 
for his home and his laboratory. He wasted nothing, either 
ly extravagance or hoarding. He gave his spirit back into 
he hands of the God in whose existence he had so remark- 
ably expressed his belief a few months ago, and he left none 
{life's baggage behind. It was a magnificent finish to a 
preeminent life. 
I begins to look as though we needed a new technique 
t dying. Our civilization is constantly increasing the 
amount of impedimenta which a man can carry to his last 
‘vouac, and the problem of breaking camp for the final 
march grows apace. Wesley used to boast that his Method- 
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ists knew how to die. They did. But there are plenty of 
signs that a new lesson in the art of dying is needed by the 
heavy-laden of this generation. 

Some of our millionaires have offered a technique based 
upon philanthropic bequests. Carnegie set the pace; princely 
benefactions have followed so thick that we now take them 
almost for granted. We editorialize against the millionaire 
who dies without leaving a goodly portion of his millions 
to some public cause. Yet there is an increasing suspicion 
of the adequacy of this, a suspicion that found voice last 
summer when the will of a man of great wealth con- 
temptuously declared that he wished none of the post- 
mortem adulation sought by those who follow this mode. 

A good deal wiser are those who do their own dis- 
tributing. Here, perhaps, rather than in the previous group, 
should Mr. Carnegie be mentioned. With him stands Mr, 
Rockefeller and a growing company of men—of whom Mr. 
Ford may perhaps yet be accounted one—who are ready 
to undertake personally the responsibility for putting back 
into society a large portion of the money which they have 
accumulated from society. However, even here there are 
difficulties. Mr. Rockefeller is said to have called the wise 
giving away of money the most difficult thing in the world, 
and the recent death of Mr. Stewart, in California, is an- 
other reminder that a man of small vision may, even when 
he gives his money away during his own lifetime, produce 
nothing much but trouble. 

Steinmetz brings a new suggestion. He proposes that 
no man take from society more than he requires for his 
immediate needs. Let him house and clothe and feed him- 
self and his family; let him take enough to make possible 
unhampered service for society. For the rest, let him take 
no thought, and certainly let him never waste himself in 
piling up. What ever other power, financial or otherwise, 
flows out of his work, let it go back immediately and directly 
where it will produce for the public good. It sounds almost 
like the revolutionary proposals that a crowd of peasants, 
sitting on a Galilean hillside, heard one day. 

There was a tremendous value to Steinmetz in his theory. 
He lived and he died one of the freest men on earth. He 
was free in his body and free in his mind. In the land of 
larger freedom to which he has gone, he came with the 
marks of accredited citizenship already upon him. There 
is a value for the rest of us. Even the Chicago Tribune, 
rampant organ of realistic materialism, was shocked to 
attention by Steinmetz’s passing. “Steinmetz Left Estate 
of Fame” it headlined, thus recognizing the significance of 
the event, while showing its inability to appraise it. For 
Steinmetz left a lot more than fame. 

This whole question of the rewards of society and our 
methods of accounting with society is coming closer and 
closer to an issue. Two boys in an agricultural college in 
Iowa conceive the idea of packing a bit of ice cream within 
a chocolate cake ; as the inventors of Eskimo Pie they reap 
a fortune in a single year. A man evolves a soft collar 
without seams, which he markets at a price that makes him, 
in three years, many times a millionaire. A couple of doc- 
tors discover a treatment that will save humanity from the 
terrors of diabetes, and make it available to the poorest as 
well as to the wealthy. Steinmetz harnesses immense and 
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unknown forces to do our bidding, and dies with empty 
hands. 

Society is going to call for a new technique of living, and 
of dying. We are inclined to believe that it will be much 
the same as that of Steinmetz, whose idea came in the 
first place from Another. 


A Public-Minded Denomination 


ONGREGATIONALISM has recently held its 

biennial National Council meeting. A report of its 
pronouncements and proceedings was published in The 
Christian Century two weeks ago. The gathering was 
held in New England where Congregational history is 
more closely woven in with the political and social 
history of the people than is the religious history of 
any other section of American life. To one familiar 
with conventions of many denominations, there were 
aspects in which this council appeared as just another 
religious itself with the 
interests of the group life, foreign and home missions, 
the growth of the churches, the education of the 
ministry, the support of the colleges, the usual round of 
activities which have become pretty well standardized 
in American church life. 


convention. It concerned 


But such a seasoned observer 
at denominational conventions could hardly escape the 
impression that there was something different, some- 
thing distinctive and admirable about this gathering 
of Congregationalists which he rarely finds in similar 
assemblies of other denominations. 

Of course, the difference was not merely doctrinal. 
We have gone past the day when differences between 
denominations can be described in theological terms. 
Ideas circulate too freely in our time for any sect 
to claim to have a monopolistic or even a distinctive 
possession of some truth upon whose acceptance the 
salvation of the world turns. The differences which 
really matter nowadays among the various religious 
not the all. In- 
deed, the differences that are really vital only emerge 
in the degree in which the historic differences have 
been outgrown. A church that is engaged in fight- 
ing the old battles of theology or ecclesiastical order 
is one kind of church, and a vitally different kind 
of church from one outgrown the old 
controversies and found its inspirations and impera- 
tives in the great task of Christ’s kingdom, a task 
which inherently necessitates comprehension, toler- 
ance and unity as over against the doctrinal distinct- 
iveness and exclusiveness of the earlier time. 

The impressive aspect of Congregationalism as it 
exhibited itself at the Springfield council was its ex- 
traordinary public-mindedness. No denominational 
gathering has been held in recent times in America 
in which so little attention was given to denomina- 
tional technique and so much to the spiritual need of 
humanity and the world. Of ecclesiastical pottering 
little evidence. Even the organizational 
leaders, the engineers and pilots of the denominational 


bodies are historical differences at 
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enterprises, rose high above the mechanics of their 
offices and spoke like free-lance prophets. Yoy fee] 
ofttimes at a denominational convention that you haye 
gone into some isolated retreat, detached yourself 
from real life for a season to consider matters which 
have reality only in connection with your denoming. 
tion. And when the assembly adjourns there js ; 
sense of shock, of “coming to,” as you go back into 
the concrete problems of real life again. But one 
felt at Springfield that the council was held on the 
highway. Contemporary life rushed jp 
through its open doors and laid its business in the 
council’s lap. One felt unashamed to have the mom. 
ing paper in one’s hand. Speech followed speech 
dealing with the great human issues of the hour. 
Utterances tending to glorify the denomination as such 
were in nearly every case conceived and accepted as 
felicitous fictions in which any group may indulge 
without offence or indelicacy. But the deep-rooted, 
sincere and passionate words of conviction had to do 
with things that are worth being in earnest about. 
From many angles this non-esoteric, non-parochial char- 
acteristic of Congregational thinking showed itself. There 
were, of course, the feature addresses of the meeting. The 
moral leaders of America were on this platform, the men 
and women who teach our youth, write our books and 
sound the great notes of freedom and progress from pulpit 
and press. These leaders discussed no small matters oi 
creed or party. They dealt with peace and war, with socal 
justice, with education, with national policy, with the rele- 
tion of machinery to men in modern civilization, with wealth 
and poverty, with obedience to law, with Christian unity, 
with the vision that is steadily dawning upon modern minds 
as to what it is to be a Christian, with the new world that 
has opened before the church in Turkey, in China and 


world's 


everywhere abroad, as well as in our own market place and 
by our own fireside. And they dealt with these issues not 
as Congregationalists, but as Christian statesmen, commit 
ting their denomination to the most unsectarian service 
and confessing with deep social insight that the adequate 
doing of the task awaits the moment when the denomin- 
tions lose their life in the larger fellowship of the united 
body of Christ. 

The missionaries from all the fields spoke with the same 
breadth of vision. One looked in vain for signs that these 
missionaries had been coached from headquarters as to what 
they ought to say in order to maintain the morale of th 
missionary society and stimulate the offering. None fol 
lowed the usual line dealing with the unfamiliar customs 0 
the heathen—those kindergarten mission stories which tickle 
the interest of the unthoughtful and loosen up the purse 
for an immediate collection, but which mislead public 
understanding as to the deeper realities of the missionaty 
enterprise. Instead, the missionaries talked of the might) 
social forces and the immemorial beliefs with which Chns 
tianity is confronted in Eastern lands. The venerable se 
retary of the American board declared in a casual voice, # 
though it were well understood by all who heard him, th! 
Congregationalists had no interest in establishing @ Con- 
gregational denomination in any foreign land ; their interes 
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yas only to establish the church of Christ. This remark 
at would in some denominational groups have been 
accounted heresy and disloyalty was received with ardent 
applause. Here, one felt, we are in the presence of a Chris- 
‘an mentality that is essentially ecumenical, as nearly so as 
she drag of the denominational system will allow. 

\ social service session was held. Trade-unionism was 
iscyssed. An employer who had made his business enor- 
ously successful through the use of the golden rule spoke. 
The officials of the social service commission gave their 
»stimony. But the question which kept continually arising 
to an observer’s mind was, Why is there a session labelled 
Every session, every discussion, every 


This 


cal service? 
sjdress was shot through with social implications. 

-not so of other denominational conventions. Social serv- 
x has a little corner of its own. When its session comes 
» you hear something different, something remote, some- 
thing exotic. You feel as if the real convention had taken 
arecess for the moment, to go afield with this social service 
‘ea, But in the Congregational council it was not so. The 
wcial service session was no more social than all the ses- 
ions. The kingdom of God, the gospel of righteousness 
y faith in Jesus, the world—this very world of factories 
and homes and governments—as the subject of redemp- 
ton —these were the stuff of the council’s thinking for all 
the days its members sat together. 

And when the theme was Christian unity, there was clean- 
ut statement, candor, delicate understanding, a long per- 
sective, but no bickering, no splitting hairs over forms of 
sords, or words about forms, such as one hears in many 
rdigious gatherings. With respect to Christian unity, Con- 
gregationalism seems to stand out in the open field. It 
as no ecclesiastical hobby nor pet dogma nor special! ordi- 
Con- 
gationalists seem to wish to join their brethren in no 
nvate ecclesiastical corner, but on the public highway, 
where it is light, and where people are, and where the issues 
and the tasks are gloriously real. 

This quality of the Congregational mind which we are 
scussing is at once a strength and a weakness. Its strength 

noral. But it is obviously weak as an institution builder. 

uthern Baptists with their intense denominational- 
the Disciples of a generation ago with their crusaders’ 
ase of “our plea,” the Methodists with their finely woven, 

‘contained system, the Presbyterians with their defi- 
utely formulated creed, the Episcopalians with the weight 
‘responsiblity for a venerable historical institution rest- 
ig equally upon their conscience and their pride—to refer 
0 no other groups—have a fulcrum to support their zeal in 
wlding their several denominations. 
m has no such fulcrum. 


sance which it desires to foist upon a united church. 


But Congregational- 
Its genius is its undenomina- 

Its zeal is spent on the great kingdom whose 
‘pintual domain cannot be sectarianized. Its interests are 
m the realistic, human, public issues that occupied the mind 
‘Christ. It therefore cannot count numbers—that is, it 
amnot hope to count them so long as it is compelled to live 
‘“mpetitively in a denominationalized Christianity. And it 
‘annot hope to create a solidarity for itself based upon pat- 
Tonage to its own publishing houses, the docile acceptance of 
‘andardized programs issued by board headquarters, a 
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ruthless pushing into already overchurched communities to 
plant churches of its own faith and order, or the compart- 
mental illusion that its own missionaries and its own mis- 
sionary boards represent the width and length of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in foreign lands. 
the antithesis of all this. In a denominational order, meas- 
ured by the standards of that order, the Congregational 
spirit seems weak and unsuccessful. But in the order of the 
kingdom of God this spirit is already victorious, and in the 
day of a united church of Christ its victory will stand 
revealed. 

Admirable and heartening as were the utterances and 
spirit and purposes of this body, one’s deeper reflections 
lead to the level of pathos. What waste of wisdom and pas- 
sion is here, one could not help thinking. It may be that in 
the invisible order of the spirit one accent of the Holy 
Ghost is never lost, but in an assembly such as this the 
reflection is unescapable that our denominational order is 
unspeakably and tragically wasteful—not of money or mate- 
rial resources only, but of the wisdom and moral states- 
manship of the church. Here for days the conscience of 
America may be said to have uttered itself on the great 
issues of the time. But was this conscience geared into 
any effective mechanism by which it might hope to find 
itself carried out in public policy? Not at all. It seemed 
the irony of futility that moral leaders like these, after ten 
days of great talk in which their minds came to virtually 
unanimous agreement, should be condemned to the petty 
and sterile device of passing stereotyped resolutions! Noth- 
ing more. With the President of the United States the 
honorary moderator of the council, the utmost this gather- 
ing could do was to cast its wordy bread upon the dull 
waters of public opinion in hope. 

We do not believe that this impotent relation of public- 
minded religion to the actual policies of the social order is 
according to the divine intention. Nor are we suggesting 
anything like formal control of the state by the church as 
the alternative to this impotence. But we do say that 
organized religion ought to be in such moral relation to the 
channels of public opinion that the utterances and conclu- 
sions of a convention like this would possess a significance 
commensurate with their merit. 
vention was held in a corner. Not only was the general 
public unaffected by it, but only in the vaguest and most 
indirect way will its influence be felt by the mind of the 
Christian church of the land. Each sect is shut up in its 
own compartment. 


Public-mindedness is 


After all, this great con- 


Each sends its delegates to its own 
denominational convention, to talk, in their degree, as Con- 
gregationalists have just talked. But the Christian opinion 
of the nation is fused only with greatest difficulty and only 
under stress of fearful crises. 

It is the wretched denominationalism of our Christianity 
that is responsible for this impotence. A united church 
would have provided a sounding board to fling out the 
mighty words of Jefferson, of Faunce, of Barton, of Finley, 
of Burton, of King, of Cadman, of Smyth, of Boynton, of 
Sanders, of Fosdick, of Eddy, of Smith, of Scattergood, 
of Brown, of Moore, of Douglas, of Lynch, of Woolley, 
of Potter, of Allen, of Sperry, of Gilroy—and this is only 
the beginning of the list of giants’ names—until the valleys 
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and hills of public feeling and opinion should have re- 
sounded with the power thereof. How long will our 
Christianity be content with its public impotence ? 


A Half Step, But'an Important 
One 


E ARE INCLINED to the opinion, perhaps 
partly under the stimulus of a strong desire 
that the interchanges between 
the Anglican commission and the Federal Council of 
Free Churches have yielded a small net gain for the 
cause of Christian unity. At a conference between ap- 
pointed representatives of the two groups July 6, the 
Anglican delegation presented a written statement 
which was not given publicity at the time but has been 
privately circulated, and which was officially presented 
to and considered by the meeting of the Council of 
Free Churches a few weeks ago. As in all discussions 
of unity between the episcopal and the non-episcopal 
bodies, the hot spot is the question of the ministry: Is 
a ministry without episcopal ordination a “valid” min- 
istry? And can churches without an episcopally or- 
dained ministry be acknowledged as genuine churches? 
The Lambeth appeal of 1920 made an advance in its 
recognition of the non-conformist bodies as actual 
parts of the church. It was worth much to have this 
acknowledgment that non-conformity meant a division 
within the church rather than a separation from the 
church. The Anglican memorandum of July, 1923, 
marks a similar advance with reference to the recognition 
of the ministry of the Free churches. 

No other meaning than that Free church ministers 
are genuine ministers of Christ and of his church uni- 
versal and that the sacraments as they administer them 
are valid sacraments, can be ascribed to these generous 
words: “Such Free church ministries we find it impos- 
sible to regard as invalid. We consider that we are 
entitled by manifest tokens of divine blessing which 
these ministries possess, and also by the spirit and terms 
of the Lambeth appeal about them, to go further 
and to say that we regard them as being within their 
several spheres real ministries in the universal church. 
It seems to us to be in accordance with the Lambeth 
appeal to say that the ministries which we have in 
view in this memorandum, ministries which imply a 
sincere intention to preach Christ’s word and administer 
the sacraments as Christ has ordained, and to which 
authority so to do has been solemnly given by the 
church concerned, are real ministries of Christ’s word 
and sacraments in the universal church.” 

This is all to the good so far as it goes, and we think it 
goes a long way. 
whole way. 


so to believe, recent 


For the moment it appears to go the 
But not quite. For the next paragraph adds 
that, in view of the ancient custom of episcopal ordination 
in the church of England, “the Anglican church is bound 
to secure this authorization of its ministers for its own 
congregations and no one could be authorized to exercise 
his ministry among them who has not been episcopally 
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ordained.” And this at first glance appears to nullify aj} 
the fair words that had gone before. But not quite; indeed 
we think, not at all. 

The progress toward union in this memorandum lies jp 
the fact that it frankly admits that an episcopally ordained 
ministry is merely one kind of valid ministry. It may be 
the only kind that they are willing to accept for their own 
churches; but their own churches are, as the Lambeth 
appeal indicated, only a part of the church. With the claim 
for exclusiveness out of the way with respect to both church 
and ministry, the situation becomes one in which the par- 
ties can negotiate with each other on somewhat equal terms. 
And since it is now admitted by the Anglican communion 
that their church is not the church but only a part of it, and 
that their ministry is not the ministry but only a specialized 
part of it with certain characteristics, valuable no doubt but 
additional to those required for a valid ministry in the 
church universal, it ought to be possible for the parts of 
the church to live together on terms of mutual regard and 
increasing co-operation and to consider hopefully the means 
whereby they may form a more perfect union. 

We quite agree with the statement of the Council of 
Free Churches that this position of recognizing the validity 
of an extra-episcopal ministry in the church universal but 
not in the Anglican church “will be found one on which 
our Anglican brethren can not, with consistency of think- 
ing and acting, permanently stand.” But it is not a particle 
more inconsistent or impermanent than the attitude of other 
religious bodies, for example, the American Baptists and the 
Disciples, which erect barriers before their own doors and 
establish conditions for their own membership which they 
admit are not essential to salvation, to entrance into the 
kingdom of God, or to the effective practice and promotion 
of the religion of Christ. It is bad to be a sect, but it 1s 
better for any group to be a sect and admit it than to claim 
to be the whole church. However disappointing the Angli- 
can memorandum may be to those who were hoping for an 
immediate consummation of the movement for union, we 
rejoice in it as at least a half-step forward—for it makes it 
clear just what the next step must be. 


The Path 


— WHY, there it is! 

Myse_tF—To be sure. There is the path. 
I—How strange we did not see it there before. 
Myse_r—I am glad we found it. 

I—Right here we searched for it. 
Mysetr—lI see it clearly now, trailing on and on, and 
up the mountain side. 


I—Perhaps the brushwood and the shadows of the 


maples hid the path. 
Myse_r—I see it—there—higher than the mountain: top. 
I—And right here we looked and looked. 
Myse_Fr—Still, still ascending! 
I—We must have been blind. 
Myse_r—We learned to see by seeking. 
ArtuHur B. RHINOW- 
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“Nevertheless It Moves!” 


By Brent Dow Allinson 


(sCATRANGE!” said a burly and benignant Gentle- 

~ man-of-the-Cloth to his neighbor as he settled 
himself comfortably in the red-plush seat of the Su- 
burban Express, “very strange, indeed!” 

“What’s wrong in Heaven, Father?” replied the 
Prosperous Pillar of the Church and prominent Syrup- 
Manufacturer beside him as he folded the crackling 
pages of The World’s Greatest Newspaper and looked 
at the big clergyman with a merry twinkle in his gray 
eves. 

“Nothing at all, son, in Heaven, so far as my informa- 
tion goes. But I am unable to comprehend how it 
happens in this most blessed republic that there are 
so many apparently intelligent persons at large, and in 
fice, who are ignorant of the elementary principle of 
psychology and, therefore, of government that it is 
impossible to change the color of men’s opinions, or 
weaken the tenacity with which they hold them, by 
gutting a wall around them.” And the cleryman of the 
nappy village of Auburn, aware that he had uttered 
what would be called rather more than a mouthful, 
raised the window-shade beside him and let a flood of 
Autumn sunshine into the car. Gazing out of the 
window he waited, seeming to find solace in the brows- 
ing lawns and trees of the trimmed and gardened sub- 
ub sliding rapidly behind, as the train gathered mo- 
mentum on its way to the smoky metropolis. 

“Around the opinions, or the men?” queried the 
Manufacturer humorously, looking up from his news- 
paper. 

“See here, MacFarland,” said the clergyman serious- 
vy, with a sudden accession of ecclesiastical authority 
in his voice, “you are one of the very few members of 
my church whom I believe to be a really intelligent 
American. You are virtually the only man in the con- 
gregation who seems to understand that by immuring 
people in whose brains objectionable ideas have sprouted 
you only confirm and intensify their convictions—and 
alvertize and propagate them.” 

“For the elementary reason,” rejoined MacFarland, 
‘that what is suppressed becomes obstinate and what 
‘forbidden becomes interesting, and what is both ob- 
‘timate and interesting is widely entertained! The 
Sritish understand that.” 

“Precisely,” replied the minister. “Now will you 
el me why you are the only man in the Auburn Pres- 
yterian Church who really understands that?” 
_“Predestination, perhaps! Or six generations of New 
“ngland ancestry,” said the Syrup manufacturer with 
eee smile. “Old Brattle, maybe. Brattle of Cam- 
"ge who condemned the witchcraft persecutions of 
Cotton Mather and his godly confederates. He was my 
mother’s great, great, great grand-father. Or probably 
plain horse-sense and the syrup business. We’re doing 
‘ery well, you know.” 

“All the more mysterious,” replied the amiable divine. 


“This prolonged prosperity has sapped our consciences 
and our common-sense. Even horse-sense in American 
government is rare. People seem to believe that by 
persecuting and silencing what H. L. Mencken calls 
“the civilized minority,” or their opponents, by force, 
they prove that they are right and defend their free- 
dom! The truth is that they are far more likely to 
prove that they are wrong, or that they are afraid of 
freedom or of being found out!” he added pungently. 
“This miserable European situation is a demonstration 
of it on a huge scale.” 

“You mean the Germans?” asked MacFarland. 

“To be sure. Numbers of them believed what “The 
Potsdam Gang,’ as Dr. van Dyke called them, told them 
to the effect that they were fighting a defensive war 
conceived and perpetrated by France and Russia and 
England. Many of them didn’t believe it, notably the 
Socialists and men like Liebknecht and Ledebour. All of 
them believe it now, even most of those who hated the 
‘Potsdam Gang’ enough to help us to throw them out. 

“Not only do almost all of the Germans believe it 
now, but many of the former neutrals believe it also. 
The senseless reparations demands and relentless vin- 
dictiveness of French policy have nullified the moral 
verdict pronounced on Germany during the war. Worse 
than this, it has justified the Germans to themselves and 
it may justify them in the light of history. It has cor- 
roborated the legend that they fought a defensive war 
and nourished the military and political reaction within. 
It has undone all that America tried to accomplish with 
its magnificent generosity and sacrifice. So much for 
persecution. I call it a fine example of the moral futility 
of violence and repression.” 

“True, all too true, my dear man,” assented the Manu- 
facturer. “But the French think they are right, morally 
and legally. We gave them every reason to think so. 
And now we are silent. 

“Whether their proceeding is legal or not is of utterly 
no importance,” went on the rotund Auburn clergyman, 
more in earnest than ever. “War is perfectly legal, as 
things stand in this absurd world. Organized butchery 
is legal while individual murder is a crime. You can 
make anything legal by calling it war whenever you 
think it useful, if you are a politician. Some day we'll 
stop that and make the world really safe for democracy 
by a great moral victory instead of a military victory 
and a moral defeat.” 

“That’s up to the parsons!” said the Syrup King 
sweetly. “As long as war is endorsed by the Church 
it will be endorsed by the lawyers.” 

“I am afraid that is so,” said the minister gravely. 
“But it is up to all of us to correct our mistakes, as best 
we can. Perhaps we made a great mistake. To blunder 
is human. To admit it is the first step towards salva- 
tion—and this applies to everybody.” 

“Yes, it applies to everybody,” echoed MacFarland. 
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“It’s a curious thing, Dr. Winslow, how people’s ethical 
judgments and righteous indignation mislead them. 
Especially when they are most convinced. The trouble 
is they don’t have all the facts. Take the French, to- 
day. They still talk about defending the ‘frontiers of 
freedom and civilization.’ I can’t see it. It’s mis- 
leading.” 

“It certainly is!” answered the clergyman. “It’s a 
unilateral aberration, a frequent phenomenon in the 
moral world. They are too directly and passionately 
concerned to pass a fair judgment. Their fears and 
hates necessarily cloud their judgment. Moreover, as 
somebody said somewhere, ‘No nation has a right to 
keep a private hell!’ The French are being led into the 
commission of a great wrong. They have no right 
whatever to starve and terrorize the working popula- 
tion of a whole nation and plunge it into angry civil 
strife and economic chaos and disintegration. No safety 
ever lay on sucha road... If they don’t see it, we ought 
to open their eyes. 
after all.” 


It was our victory as much as theirs, 


“If you'll say that from your pulpit, Winslow, I'll back 
you to the limit! said the Prosperous Pillar with a glint 
of steel in his eye. 

“There are times,” continued Dr. Winslow, fervently, 
“when silence is sin. You cannot protect your frontiers 
by arresting and imprisoning all the mayors and civilian 
officials in dozens of towns and cities along your neigh- 
bor’s border. You cannot prove you are right by censor- 
ing and suppressing all the newspapers in a neighboring 
country that tell the truth of what is happening and 
protest against it. You cannot maintain the peace by 
grabbing territory that doesn’t belong to you and plung- 
ing your defeated opponent into ruin and an orgy of 
revengefulness! That is, truly, a peace that passeth 
understanding!” 

“Somewhere, I’ve heard that before,” observed the 
treacle baron. “I heard an exporter I know say that 
the French are getting as much coal in a month by their 
Ruhr policy as they got in two days while the Germans 
were delivering it, before they marched in. He says 
he learned over there this summer that the whole sep- 
aratist movement is financed by the French and that it 
is possible only because the French have disbanded the 
police in the occupied towns. Do you believe that? 

“TI do.” said Dr. Winslow. “What else did he tell 
you” ?” 

“He says,” continued MacFarland, “that everybody in 
Germany believes that the reason for the court-martial 
of Herr Krupp and the other directors was to ‘pass the 
buck’ to them for the fatal clash in Essen when French 
They thought it 
would be a shrewd move to make Krupp more un- 
popular than he is with the working-people by making 
him appear to blame for the massacre. Incidentally, they 
expect to terrify Krupp himself and make him sign their 
terms for partial control of the region and of its major 
industries. He tells me they have succeeded, however, 
in making a martyr of Krupp and in playing into the 
hands of the Communists.” 


troops shot down a dozen miners. 
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“Quite true to form!” chuckled the minister. “The 
mentality of the drill-sergeant works like that no matte 
what uniform it wears! We had some of the brand here 
during the war... No, no! It’s all stupid nonsenge 
In the long run the French will fail and the world will 
pay for their futile attempt bitterly. The truth wij 
out as sure as there is a sun in heaven!” 

“It’s doggoned hard on the sons of this generation 
my dear man!” retorted the syrup satrap. “I have two 
of them myself and I don’t want to have to build mony. 
ments for them in Flanders’ field or anywhere else! , _ 
I've had enough of saving civilization with shrapnel! 
Let somebody else do it!” And MacFarland reaches 
for his newspaper which had slipped to the floor in the 
course of the colloquy. 

“It has always been rough on posterity !” observed the 
clergyman philosophically. “The masters of the Old 
World have seldom considered posterity in any other 
light than that of potential cannon-fodder. And pos- 
terity, in consequence, has fed the cannon until the world 
is sick unto death. Some day posterity will refuse and 
there'll be a new deal. That’s what I mean by a moral 
victory.” 

At this point the train jerked to a stop and MacFar- 
land the Manufacturer, the prosperous pillar and 
presbyter of the Auburn Union Church, gathered up 
his coat and hat and, shaking his friend’s hand warmly 
said: “I’m sorry, but I get off here to-day. Much power 
to your elbow, Dr. Winslow. Count on me, if you want 
to!” And he left the train. 

Dr. Winslow settled back in the red-plush seat and 
prepared to read—but I determined to interrupt him. 
I had overheard the conversation with MacFarland be. 
cause I happened to be sitting immediately behind and, 
after hearing a few observations of the clergyman, | 
had evesdropped. I knew Dr. Winslow slightly and 
knew his enviable reputation for character and courage 
I was eager to know him better and I thought this was 
my opportunity. I reached forward and touched him 
on the arm. 

“I must apologize, Dr. Winslow, for having listened 
to your extraordinarily interesting conversation,” | 
said. “I heard you preach quite accidentally severd 
months ago on the subject: ‘Is America a Civilized 
Country? and I shall long remember it. Ever since 
that day I have wanted to meet you.” 

“Sit down, won’t you?” he said cordially. “I'm surt 
I am very glad to meet you. You live in Auburn?” 

“Yes, for some two or three months now. We have 
bought a small cottage on Laurel Avenue.” 

“Parva domus sed amicus bonus,—procul este pre 
fani!” quoted the doctor with a kindly, reminisces! 
smile. “That’s from Pastorius, a great man, one @ 
the makers of Pennsylvania—a German by the way 
He inscribed that over the doorway of his new hous 
in Germantown. . . . We have forgotten our history 
and our early principles, it seems to me,” he added 
gravely. * 

“You spoke a little while ago,” I said, “of the futility 
of suppressing people’s opinions by persecution and ft 
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oression and law, and referred to the European situa- 
tion. I wonder sometimes whether we haven't been 
guilty of the same lamentable thing in this free country? 
| have just returned from a rather extended trip a- 
broad.” 1 wondered what Auburn's respected clergyman 
would say to this nearer reproach of mine, and waited 
curiously for his reply. To my surprise he did not 
hesitate an instant. 

“You are entirely correct in your inference,” he said. 
“During the war there was a most drastic suppression 
and I regret to say that the peace has not brought the 
redress and restoration which we believed it would. 
Debs was released—not by Wilson—and the con- 
But there are many working-men 
sill in Leavenworth by reason of conviction of noth- 
og more than the expression of opinion against the war. 
it isa humiliation and a sore disgrace to all of us who 
elieve in free government and the American tradition.” 

“What would your friend MacFarland, the Manufac- 
turer, say to that ?” I queried. 

“I don't know,” answered Dr. Winslow. “I mean to 
ind out. In fact I was on the way to a discovery this 
morning when we were talking of the European situa- 

If he hadn’t got out at Bradford I should have 
probed him on the subject. He’s a splendid fellow and 
, liberal—a most valuable man in the church,—and I 
think his Americanism would even stand for amnesty 
to the espionage act victims. If it doesn’t I shall be 
much disappointed. I mean to sound him and to speak 
from the pulpit on the subject.” 

Here certainly was a phenomenon. These were not the 
sanctimonious and threadbare phrases of a creed-spin- 
ung Wesleyan timidly trimming his opinions to the 

lor and the temperature of his flock. Here was no 
inctuous sacerdotalism. Here was an extraordinary hu- 

n being,—a living, unsubdued, undaunted moral force. 
Here was something as robust and refreshing as it was 
mcompromising and amiable. Beside me, I reflected, 
sit the first Christian I had met in many moons. Here 
was a phenomenon, perhaps even an “enfant terrible.” 
My esteem for the preacher grew rapidly to admiration 
ad affection for the man. I wondered how it hap- 
pened that Auburn had not succeeded in cowing or 
tracizing him, that neither Mrs. Grundy nor Belgravia 
tad snuffed or chloroformed him. I was glad that I 
atcome back to Auburn. And I fell to reflecting as 
te good doctor took out his spectacles and began to 
‘ead from a book which he drew from his pocket. 
Auburn, said I to myself, is not peculiar. There are 
ive thousand smiling suburban villages very much like 
tin these United States. But there are not five thou- 
“nd ministers with the character and courage and in- 
‘ight of Dr. Winslow. If there were, this would be the 
id time America and the light that was neither of land 
"sea would not have been extinguished. If there were, 
‘te melancholy array of repressions and persecutions 
and unrepentant subversions of the American spirit that 
tave darkened these latter years could not possibly have 


‘ccurred. What were the facts, in a single outstanding 
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A large group of working-men, most of them complete 
strangers to each other, were accused of having ex- 
pressed in speech or writing the passionate conviction 
that the entrance of the United States into the European 
War was unnecessary and improper and a sordid betrayal 
of the real interests of the masses of the American 
people who had nothing to gain and everything to lose 
from such a war. For the expression of this opinion 
they were indicted. Because they shared these opinions 
they were all accused of entering into a “conspiracy” 
to defeat the operation of the draft and to obstruct the 
conduct of the war. For that “felonious conspiracy,” 
they were convicted, after a shockingly unfair and pre- 
judiced trial, under conditions of public and newspaper 
hysteria which precluded the possibility of a fair and 
unprejudiced trial. For that conspiracy they were all 
sentenced to the penitentiary to serve terms at hard 
labor, in some cases as long as twenty-five years, and 
aggregating altogether more than five hundred years. 
Ninety-five working-men were taken from the sulphur- 
ous court-room back to a fetid city jail and thence, in a 
special train, in hand-cuffs, under the guard of a large 
armed escort of federal agents, to Leavenworth. On 
the way across the prairies the train was halted to 
permit inflamed and indignant crowds to look at them 
and to execrate them. That sensational trial occurred 
in Chicago, in the height of the dementia precox of the 
war. It could not have happened at any other time. It 
could hardly have happened at any other place. Yet 
many of those men, after five years of imprisonment, 
still remain in durance at Leavenworth, and many 
people of Chicago are proud of this sort of Americanism. 

Yet, even in darkest America, there is hope. My 
friend the clergyman of Auburn personifies most of the 
hope that exists. Three years ago when a committee 
of courageous Philadelphians, humiliated by this state 
of affairs, appealed to a thousand Christian ministers, 
living and preaching within theoretical earshot of the 
Liberty Bell, to speak for liberty from their pulpits 
and to appeal for the release,—or allow others to do so 
in their churches,—of the suffering prisoners of Ameri- 
can abnormalcy and the espionage act, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of those Gentlemen-of-the-Cloth de- 
clined to reply in any way to the appeal. One only 
sent an answer. His answer was to the explicit effect 
that he would not only do his utmost to keep the 
political prisoners in the penitentiaries but he would 
also do what he could to send the committee there also! 
So much for belligerent Christianity and Americanism 
—and Philadelphia. On Amnesty Sunday of this year 
—April 29th—the same committee, still on the job, sent 
a similar appeal to the same clergy—and received a 
generous and gratifying response. From many pulpits 
the appeal was spoken, and in many churches pamphlets 
and petitions were distributed. Perhaps it was because 
Bishop Brent and forty-nine other bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church of the United States had, in 
the meantime, publicly appealed to the President for 
amnesty to all the victims of hysteria and suppression 
and the espionage act. Perhaps it was because Senator 
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Borah and Senator Pepper have expressed themselves 
publicly and forcibly in behalf of a general amnesty in 
conformity with the precedent of President Lincoln 
after the civil war and of the American tradition of the 
right of citizens to criticize the government. Perhaps 
it was because the Federal Council of Churches had in 
the meantime circularized its constituency on behalf 
of the same long-overdue executive action. Whatever 
the reason, the gratifying fact of the matter is that, so 
far as the Protestant churches of the United States go, 
the great phrase of Galileo is applicable to-day: “E 
pure si muove!” Nevertheless, it moves! 

By contrast, alas! how sinister is the aspect which 
the universities present! Where “passionless pursuit 
of passionless intelligence” reigns a vital interest in 
human liberty and democratic justice seems, by defini- 
tion and example, to be hermetically excluded. Per- 
haps the subject, albeit an old one, is unscientific. Per- 
haps it is old fashioned and temporarily obsolescent. 
Perhaps it is beneath the dignity of the American college 
student and member of a Greek letter society in good 
standing. Was not Draco a Greek? Laws that strangle 
the press and throttle the free expression of opinion, 
draconic in severity, have, therefore, illustrious pre- 
cedent. And liberty and justice are, after all, essentially 
vulgar themes. It is not particularly surprising, there- 
fore, that when the news traveled to the authorities of 
the University of Pennsylvania,—which elected to invite 
General Leonard Wood to its presidium not so long 
ago,—that a student had read and signed one of the 
petitions to the President of the United States urging 
him to exercise pardoning power of the executive to- 
wards the unfortunate working-men still confined in 
Leavenworth under the Espionage Act,—not surpris- 
ing that the indiscreet undergraduate was haled before 
some kind of a tribunal and, by moral suasion and in- 
timidation, coerced into recanting his signature and 
signing some trumpery oath of fealty to the President 
and the Government and the Constitution and the Laws 
and the Stars and Stripes Forever—so help him George 
Washington! The unfortunate undergraduate, being a 
conforming soul, told the members of the Philadelphia 
Amnesty Committee that he “would have declined to 
recant and to sign the statement required but for the 
fact that (he) could not afford to have his academic 
career ruined”. 

If William James were alive to-day he would probably 
set down in his diary, on reading the true account of 
this incident, the observation that one more boy’s 
academic career had already been ruined by his submis- 
sion to the arrant absurdity of overt collegiate authority 
and the repressive conventionalism of collegiate esprit 
de corps. It is no easy thing to withstand the cry of 
the pack. But is it not true that all that there is of 
liberty or humanity or knowledge or civilization has 
been wrung from the pack and from a world groaning 
with the cries and the blood of the pack by the lonely 
ones who have withstood it? If that is not the truth 
of the history of culture, whether or not the text-books 
reveal it, then there is no culture and no humanity. 
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But William James is of the silent majority and the 
lambent spirit which was his no longer plays, no longe, 
laughs and iaments in the groves of Academus, |; 
remains, therefore, for those who knew him in the days 
that are no more to inquire, with little hope of being 
heard: Of what use is a liberal education when it Ceases 
to be liberal? Of what use is a university career if ;; 
fails utterly to fortify incipient independence of thought 
and moral courage in action, or to inform and direc 
a latent but living interest in the oppressed and wronged 
of earth? And of what use or dignity is a university 
whose conscious purpose seems to be to instil in te 
novitiates and communicants a cowed but rationalized 
acceptance of things stupid and brutal as they are, and 
a craven conviction that what is, is right—until jt js 
changed by philistines and the profane. Is this higher 
education? Is this America? And what is there left jn 
America when liberty of opinion and courage—moral 
courage—has gone out of it? 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


“y": been thinking about maps,” said the Lion, 
“You look as if you have found it a bit excit- 
ing,” I threw back at him. 

“Exciting is just the word,” stoutly asserted my 
friend. “The fact is, I don’t know anything else 
exciting as a map—except the people who make maps.” 

“And who are they?” I countered. 

“Everybody,” declared the Lion, oracularly. 

There must have been some amusement in my eye 
as I replied: “Oh, come now! With all the triumphs of 
democracy you can’t claim quite so much as that. Not 
many pens make the lines which really change the maps 
of the world. A good many people blindly fight for the 
lines when they are made. But the map makers are only 
a little group of people who sit like kings upon the 
summits of the mountains of the world.” 

“Not quite so much rhetoric,” growled the Lion, “and 
a few more facts.” 

“All right,” I returned,” I’ll remove the rhetoric if 
you will supply the facts.” 

The Lion looked almost affectionately at the big glob 
which was always within reach beside his bed. 

“These supermen,” he began, “who according to your 
statement make the maps are not so powerful as you 
think. They really do little more than to register @ 
opinion which they are not powerful enough to resist 
A thousand prejudices and hopes and fears rise from the 
common mind. And as they rise they become so potest 
that they cut their way right through the hardest mind 
Even in an autocracy it is far more true than men have 
dared to think, that absolute authority moves within 
very definitely defined limits. A really successful autor 
crat has always been a man who knew absolutely well 
what he could not do and did not attempt it.” 

“A few more paradoxes like that and I’ll declare that 
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you have become a full-blooded Irishman,” I threw in. 

My friend smiled. But the steam was up and he was 
not to be diverted. “In a backward people the prejudices 
and deep superstitions of the masses are on the throne. 
In an immature democracy the opinion of the people 
control. And in a fully developed republic the matured 
and disciplined convictions of the people determine the 
national action. When a great tide of popular will gets 
in motion not even an autocracy has ever been able to 
resist it.” 

The Lion paused and looked again at his globe. 

“And the bearing of all this upon maps,” he said, 

iyst this: The people make the maps. The man who 
deeply influences public opinion is the man who really 
sands at the place of power. The maps are in a pretty 
bad state as it is. And it is principally because the peo- 
ple have decided about them without really understand- 
ing them. People ought to spend hours looking at maps. 
They ought to have dreams about maps in the night, 
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and day dreams about them when they are awake. They 
ought to follow the river courses and climb the moun- 
tains of the world. They ought to know its highlands 
and its desert plains. They ought to picture in their 
minds its islands and its multitudinous seas. They ought 
to think and feel and study their way into a knowledge 
of what all this means for men and women and little 
children. They ought to see what the tin. of division 
which men have drawn have really meant in human 
experience. They ought to see the glory of maps and 
the shame of maps and their hope and their fear.” 

“What about the rhetoric now?” I broke in. 

The Lion was unabashed. 

“Oh, this is rhetoric based upon facts and not rhetoric 
which is a substitute for facts,” he declared urbanely. 
He lay perfectly quiet for a moment. Then he said 
seriously, “If a map of the world could be made the 
most fascinating object in every home there would be 
a new hope for civilization itself.” 


The Psychology of Poetry 


By William E. Barton 


Y FRIENDS who are in the book trade tell me that 
M there recently has been an enormous business in 
books of etiquette. The whole world is trying to 
larn good behavior, and in my judgment it is high time. 
n my youth, as adolescence was merging into budding 
manhood, I paid twenty cents for a book, and I remember 
this rule concerning the table: “Never, by any act or 
word, indicate that you are hungry.” And this concerning 
cleanliness of person and clothing: “A gentleman does not 
wash to get clean but to keep clean.” If the former were 
to be observed, I should be an unwelcome guest at dinner; 
for I go to the table hungry, and count it a virtue. And 
if the latter were true, there were no gentlemen in Chi- 
cago, to say nothing about Pittsburgh. 
But I wish the books on etiquette would tell how an 
author ought to accept compliments which he knows are 
To be specific, I wrote an article on The New 
Poetry, and it was published in The Christian Century in 
midsummer, when it was least likely to be read, and I have 
received I know not how many letters telling me how good 
that article is. Shall I pretend that I did not know that it 
was good? Shall I assume that I supposed it was medi- 
ocre and sent it to the editor just for the joy of getting it 
back from him? 


A PROBLEM OF ETIQUETTE 

| cannot deny that it was good without impeaching the 
literary judgment of some of the wisest and most discrim- 
inating people in this country. Here, then, is a problem of 
etiquette, How shall I balance my customary modesty with 
adequate acknowledgment of their sound literary jute 
ment? But good as I must believe that article to be, 
justice to those who have commended it, I am aware ~ 


its lack in several particulars. Having now occasion to 
revise it for use as an address before a learned body, I dis- 
cover several particulars in which that article might have 
gone farther. For the sake of any persons who did not 
read the previous article, | will merely say that it was 
an attempt to render a well known theme in the various 
meters and styles of modern poetry. The theme chosen 
was that of Little Bo-Peep. I tell this for the sake of 
those who do not care enough about it to look over their 
back numbers, but who, as I hope, will be interested 
enough to read this one. 

Now that article, even though it may have deserved the 
praise which it has received, appears to me to have been 
lacking in certain particulars. First of all, it lacked in 
psycho-analysis. It accepted behavior on its face as the 
logical outcome of well-understood motives, and did not 
sufficiently consider the complexes and inhibitions of our 
most recent thinking. In the second place, that article did 
not adequately consider the questions of textual and his- 
torical criticism, the lower criticism and the higher, which 
are fundamental to literary study, nor yet the correlation 
of poetry with the other arts. I have therefore written 
certain additions to that article for use in an address I 
am soon to give. Printed here, they may appear like what 
Virgil called “disjecta membra,” but the scientific mind of 
the reader can be trusted to discover their logical unity, 
or to relate them to the original article in properly articu- 
lated form. But Virgil himself tells us of a boatman who, 
wandering on the shores of the Aegean, found a thole-pin, 
and built of it a boat. Let him who has the constructive 
imagination of that ancient mariner pick up these frag- 
ments, and make of them what he will. Or let him take 
them as they come. 
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In the previous article, 1 told the story of Little~Bo-Peep 
as Mary Aldis might have told it in her earlier poems. 
Sut that is not the way she would tell it now. She would 
consider that Bo-Peep and her sheep must have been long 
drifting apart in their reciprocal interests, and would en- 
deavor to discover the complex in the mind of the sheep 
and also of their mistress. Mary Aldis, moreover, in her 
recent work, has discarded the trivial conventions of rhyme 
and meter, and I know that the poem which the first article 
attributed to her would not be accepted by her in her 
I will therefore try to tell it as 
she would tell it in her favorite dialogue form: 


present literary mood. 


Tue SHEEP 
Dear, try to understand. 
We wish that you could see, 
Now we are free, 
From the small torments and miseries of love, 
That you can be much happier in the memory of sheep 
Than in possession of the sheep themselves. 
Oh, deem us not unkind, 
And be not blind 
To the larger kindnesses of our unkindness. 
The iess you see of us 
The more free 
You hence shall be 
To love the idealized memory 
Of what you once thought we were, 
White, docile and obedient, 
But what at close range you could never think us. 
We, on our part, would be unloosed 
From the small tyranny of why and wherefore, 
Unfettered even by the enchantment of your nearness. 
And so we roam. 
Dear, try to understand. 


30-PEEP 
You think that you left me, 
But I had put on my peek-a-boo waist 
And a white skirt, 
And I had a new red feather in my last summer’s hat, 
And I was gone before you were. 
I cannot be like you, 
Content with mere nibbling. 
While you were eating grass and maybe a daisy now and then. 
I was gathering my great red flower. 
Now you may go to grass, 
And I can die happy. 
I am glad, glad, glad! 
I can die gladly because I have lived. 
A LYRICAL RENDITION 
Sara Teasdale would put the pathos of the sheep’s 
farewell in some such form as this: 
A lingering look from the pasiure gate 
We gave as we saw new life begin; 
We had much to say, but we could not wait— 
We hadn't a minute to say it in! 
We have minutes now, but our words still fail, 
And so we think that we will not try; 
And besides, what words would now avail? 
Dear little Bo-Peep, Good-bye, Good-bye! 
Robert Frost would contemplate the pathetic, lonely 
sorrow of the farmer’s daughter, who, living north of 
Boston, had sheep-nurture thrust upon her: 


It isn’t as if they were just common sheep. 
Some of them have taken premiums at our county fair. 
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Father liked to tell how much he had refused for this one, 

And how much another would bring when he was grown, 

Nothing was too good for the sheep. 

I used to ask father to keep the fences repaired, 

So I would not have to tend them all day. 

But he was busy going off to see a prize ram 

And he said I might watch the sheep. 

So we fence our flowers and let the sheep eat where they 

please. 

Nothing is too good for the sheep. 

And we pinch and save every cent 

To buy finer blooded ewes and rams, 

And father tells people how much he has been offered 

For this and that one of them, 

And all the time we have less money, 

And he thinks he is richer and richer. 

I sometimes wish the sheep would stray 

And never come back. 

I think we were better off before we had them. 

I wish father would work the farm, 

And not experiment with patent churns 

And fancy sheep and such things. 

Women on the farm have to put up 

With a lot of things. But we can’t help it. 

If father gave his family the care 

That he gives to the sheep, 

Maybe Ma would not have run off with the tin-peddler, 

And I could have some new clothes once in a while. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM 

The article previously referred to lacked adequate recog- 
nition of that element of textual and historical criticism 
which is so necessary to the appreciation of poetry. For 
instance, we might inquire, what authority have we for the 
assumption that Bo-Peep was asleep when her sheep went 
astray? The accepted text of the poem does not affirm it 
Are we to explain the wide-spread belief that she was 
sleeping by some older text, or may this be a marginal 
gloss from the parallel story of Little Boy Blue? He is 
affirmed to have been fast asleep, and the location is 
given of the place of his slumber. It will be remembered 
that in his case, the sheep did not wander away, but found 
their way into the forbidden meadow, where, presumably, 
the winter hay was in growth. I trust some scholar will 
examine the early editions of these two poems, and give 
us an assured text, a new “textus receptus.” 

We may inquire further, whose were the 
Bo-Peep was guarding or supposed to guard? 


sheep that 
The poem 
this point, 
3ut the possessive 
pronoun is employed with elasticity. It might have spoken 


would seem to make definite affirmation on 


since it speaks of them as “her sheep.” 


of “her hair” when only a portion of it was indigenous, 
and the words “her color” might have been used without 
discrimination concerning that which was imparted to het 
cheeks by the sun, and that which, in the evening, she 
obtained from other sources. So, when the poem speaks 
of “her sheep” we are compelled to inquire, have we docu- 
mentary proof that Bo-Peep at the time to which the 
poem makes reference was of legal age? and capable of 
owning sheep and other chattels? It is more probable 
that they were her father’s sheep. 


A FINE POINT 


May the flock have 
included some sheep which belonged to others, and which 


But were all of them his sheep? 
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he had consented to admit to his flock for limited periods 
either for a consideration or for friendship? To make 
the inquiry specific, what had become of Ba-Ba-Black 
Sheep, of whom we have information in the same body 
of literature? And where, by this time, was Mary’s Little 
Lamb? May not the Little Boy that Lives in Our Lane, 
who is described in one poem as having an interest in the 
wool of Ba-Ba-Black Sheep, to-wit, one bag out of three, 
have grown to where his interests .called for a horse or 
4 Ford? And was not Mary by this time away at board- 
school? May not Ba-Ba-Black Sheep and Mary’s 
Little Lamb both have been members of Bo Peep’s flock, 
nd included in the flexible use of the term “her sheep”? 
Now, on the assumption that Ba-Ba-Black Sheep and 
Mary’s Little Lamb were both members of Bo Peep’s 
flock, what is more probable than that these two should 
have had an adventure of some character? 
We are compelled by this course of investigation to go 
How many of the sheep which were herded 
Bo-Peep went astray? The poem says that she had 
It does not say that she lost “all her 
p.” How many did she lose? Did she lose more than 
? On this point, fortunately, we have a definite answer. 
ugh the noun “sheep” has the same form in the 
gular and the plural, we have in the second line the 
un “them,” third person plural, objective of the 
“to find.” 


—" 
further. 


“her sheep.” 


In the third line this form is repeated, 
bject of the verb “leave” used in the imperative mood, 
nd, what is more interesting, we have the pronoun “they,” 

| person, plural, in the nominative case, subject of the 


erb “will come.” In the last line we have the pronoun 


“their” modifying the noun “tails” and the pronouns prop- 
I wish to call at- 

ion to this remarkable fact, hitherto unnoticed by 
critics, that in the short space of four lines, we have four 
pronouns, all referring to the same sheep, and in every 


ase the pronoun is plural in number. 


agree with the nouns in number. 


The three cases 

are all represented, nominative, possessive and objective. 

t is therefore settled, and we are certain that no emenda- 

| the text will change this assurance, that more than 

the sheep called in the poem “her’s’”—that is, 
?)'s—was lost. 


HIDDEN ROMANCE 


how many more than one? 


Were there more than 
So far as we are aware, there exists no proof what- 

r that more than two of the sheep that are described as 

Bo Peep’s went astray. And if two, which two? Have 
we not here the subtle and hidden romance of this poem? 
Which two of those sheep, according to all antecedent 
probability, and in the lack of a posteriori evidence, would 
t hypothesi, have been likely to go astray at one and the 
same time? Must not these individuals, a priori, have 
felt their lack of adjustment to their environment? Must 
hot their nostalgia have given them a definite basis of 
reciprocal interest? Many profound theories, widely pre- 
valent, have been built up and accepted in the literary 
World, on evidence less convincing. We may be sure that 
Mary did not take leave of her little lamb, now grown up 
and well aware of her charms, without signs of affection. 
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The lamb was probably adorned with a blue ribbon around 
her neck, that is to say, she was dressed in what may 
be called the latest styles. 
wave. 


And her hair had a permanent 
And Ba-Ba-Black Sheep must have seen and ad- 
mired her beauty, if he was indeed present, as we have al- 
ready established he may well have been. 


POETIC AND MUSICAL SYNTHESIS 


Still further, we acknowledge in the previous paper a 
certain lack of appreciation of the relation of poetry to the 
other creative arts, especially to the intimately related art 
of music. There should be a synthesis of the arts in the 
presentation of so interesting and important a theme. And 
yet again, modernity, for its complete effort, requires a 
recognition of antiquity. A poem of the new school should 
be like a bride’s costume. 
well has said: 


It should have, as the poet so 


Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue. 

Now, where in all the literary firmament is there a star 
of such magnitude that it can shed the variant light of 
these requirements, critical and literary? What poet can 
achieve this synthesis, this correlation of the critical and the 
artistic? Let us, attempt to formulate a poem that meets 
these requirements. Let it be recited orally, but to the 
accompaniment of the humming of “The Turkey in the 
Straw”: 

Said Ba-Ba Black Sheep to Mary’s Little Lamb, 

“I’m the boss of this whole meadow, that’s the kind of ram I am; 

am tired of herd-psychology and weary of the jam, 

et us take a moonlight-ramble, and you needn't bring your dam. 
It’s a friendly moon, and it’s full tonight, 
t's quite discreet, though it shines so bright, 

We are going for a ramble and we don’t care a slam, 

And the moon can keep a secret like a Cape Cod clam. 


! 
a 
T 
i 


It is too much to expect that the full beauty of this 
poetic and musical synthesis will immediately occur to all 
who read it, and this may be accounted a part of its charm, 
as is the case in the reading of Browning, and a reason 
why the classics should be read in the original for the 
sake of the slowly crescent revelation of poetic charm. 
But I may call attention to one or two features. For in- 
stance, notice the force of the reduplicated rhyme in the 
strongly confident declaration of the prowess of Ba-Ba- 
Black-Sheep, “That’s the kind of ram I am.” 
kind of heroic vigor in this line-ending which grows upon 
the studious reader. 
Amram. 


There is a 


It reminds one of the biblical name 
He was the grandson of Levi, and father of 
Moses and Aaron, who were leaders of a nation of shep- 
herds, Moses himself having been for forty years in the 
sheep business as junior partner of his father-in-law, 
Jethro. There was another Amram, also, in the time of 
Ezra, and that Amram had married a foreign wife (Ezra 
10:34) and, as an offering for his transgression, was re- 
quired to offer a ram. 
people is exalted.” 


The name “Amram” means “the 
We have the same vocal root, though 
with different signification, in the names of certain Egyp- 
tian gods, particularly Amon-Aa, whose name is held to 
mean “hidden,” referring to the creative reserve powers of 
nature. It may be significant that one of the five forms 
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in which he is represented is that of the lion, showing 
that the lion and the lamb lie down together. 


A SIGNIFICANT COINCIDENCE 


Here I must make a momentary digression. It is in 
some respects in the nature of a disappointment, yet that 
disappointment is mitigated by the confirmation which it 
involves of the profound wisdom of the paper I am pre- 
senting. I supposed that I alone of the representatives of 
modern artistic culture had discovered the beauty of “The 
Turkey in the Straw.” I have long had in mind a disser- 
tation upon the inherent excellence of some of the pioneer 
dance-tunes: The Money-Musk, the Arkansaw Traveler, 
Sugar in the Gourd, and some of the hornpipes and other 
double-time melodies used in the old square dances. For 
instance, who is there of this learned body of readers who 
could resist a Virginia reel to the tune of Old Dan Tucker? 

A few days ago, sitting at a dinner with Mr. Charles 
E. Watt, editor of “Music News,” I advanced, with due 
caution, my thesis, that these primitive and once popular 
melodies were based on sound forms of musical construc- 
tion, and were, in a very proper sense, good music. I! 
ventured to speak in especial praise of “The Turkey in the 
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Straw.” I mentioned its wide musical range, nearly two 
octaves; the pleasing nature of its opening melody, anj 
the effectiveness of the contrasting theme, and the logical 
precision with which the melody returned to the original 
theme for its close. To my surprise he not only agreed 
with me in full, but informed me that somewhat recently 
David Guion, a young but noted Southern composer, had 
brought out “The Turkey in the Straw” in a difficult and 
effective piano arrangement, and, what is more Striking, 
that on September 9, 1923, in the Chicago theater, at the 
weekly symphony concert a brilliant and very modern ar- 
rangement of “The Turkey in the Straw” scored for ful) 
orchestra was rendered to the satisfaction of the hearers 
and the critics. The arrangement was by the noted con- 
ductor of the Orchestra, a thorough musician, Nathaniel 
Finston. For a moment I was disappointed that my origin- 
ality appeared to have gone to others; but this feeling 
gave place to one of profound satisfaction that the artistic 
taste of this article had received this high attestation. 

But clearly, we are only upon the threshold of investi- 
gations which, pursued by others, may yet revolutionize 
our ideas, anot only of poetic form, but of much of the 
assumed body of fact underlying. 


A COMMUNICATION 


Dr. Ellis Answers His Critics 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Since my return to America I learn that my article in your 
issue of August 16, “The Breakdown of Missions in Turkey,” which 
I sent you early in the summer from Syria, seems to have caused wide- 
spread discussion; and it has evoked three replies in your columns, 
from Secretary James L. Barton and Assistant Secretary Ernest W. 
Riggs, of the American Board; and Rev. E. W. Rankin, of the Near 
East Relief. 

All three letters categorically contradict certain serious statements 
of fact in my article. This must have been rather perplexing to 
your readers who, being discriminating folk, perceive that it is not 
a point of opinion that is in dispute, but definite declarations of fact. 
If | was wrong, my offense was worst; for I was surely a disinter- 
ested investigator of conditions, working in the field, and free to 
follow the facts whithersoever they might lead. The friends who 
challenge what I have written represent organizations concerned; so 
they are to be forgiven a certain measure of partisanship; an 
indulgence I do not ask. 

Let me deal with your three correspondents in order. 

Mr. Rankin, who was a Near East official in the Caucasus, flatly 
denies that Christian and moral teaching is prohibited in the Near 
East Relief orphanages in the Caucasus, and that the orphans are 
indoctrinated with anti-Christian bolshevism. His letter clearly con- 
veys the impression that the Near East Relief suffers no restraint or 
embarrassment from the bolshevik officials of soviet Armenia. 

That I did not get into the Caucasus during the present year is 
simply due to the fact that the soviet officials would not let me in. 
I tried, but in vain. So I had to rely for information upon the 
many Americans, mostly Near East Relief workers, who were fre- 
quently coming to Constantinople from the Caucasus. Their state- 
ments as flatly contradict Mr. Rankin as he contradicts me. 

I am forced by his letter to make public some of the sources of 
my knowledge, without having first secured the specific consent of 
the persons named; although nothing was told me in confidence, and 
the friends quoted knew they were talking with a journalist. On 
the evening of March 14, of the present year, Dr. Marden, then 
director of Near East Relief in the Caucasus, spoke to a little gather- 


ing of friends at Rumeli Hissar, a suburb of Constantinople, upon 
conditions in the Caucasus, from which region he had just arrived, 
and to which he was returning within a few days. Dr. Marden 
is an honored member of the American Board mission, temporarily 
detached for Near East work in the Caucasus. He has since resigned 
the directorship, owing, I was subsequently led by others to believe, 
to the conditions he outlined. (Dr. Partridge, another missionary in 
Near East service in the Caucasus, resigned, I have been told, in 
protest against the state of things which my article described.) Dr. 
Marden is a quiet, modest, sweet-spirited man, of large charity and 
real intellectual ability. All persons present on this occasion, except 
Mrs. Ellis and myself, were missionaries. After his formal talk, 
I had a personal conference with Dr. Marden. My notes, written 
that same night, are all too meager for so important an utterance; 
but I transcribe literally what I find, under date of March 14, with- 
out supplementing these jottings by my own clear recollection of 
what Dr. Marden said to me. The reader should remember that the 
speaker was at the time the director, and full official head, of all 
American relief work in the Caucasus; and the superior officer of 
Mr. Rankin, if the latter was at the time in the Caucasus: 


“‘Cheka’ holds sway in all Caucasus. Three republics merely 
parts of Russia, (which) objects to stressing Armenian national 
idea (since the Armenian nation is) really absorbed into Russia 
Georgia still has anti-communist movement. There are perhaps one 
hundred thousand Tartars in Armenia, who could move out for 
Armenians, but Russian Armenians don’t want Turkish Armenians. 
Soviet government offers land north of the Caucasus for Arme- 
nians, but asks that outside aid keep them self-supporting. Antr- 
Christian movement in Russia strong. ‘Young communists,’ led 
by Trotzky’s son, lad in teens—who visited Tiflis and Erivan 
more state than emperor—want to save Russia from Christianity. 
Armenia has forbidden use of all Christian teaching in Near East 
orphanages. Two months ago local (that is, Caucasus) Near 
East nearly gave up (under irksome restrictions) and surr 
orphans to the state. Expects this later; but Vickrey says must 
finish the job. Russia eager to make communists of them.” 


One other authority I shall quote by name—Miss Myrtle O. Shane, 
of the American Board, with whom I had a leisurely and long miter 
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view, on April 12, 1923, upon conditions in the Caucasus, imme- 
diately after her arrival in Constantinople, following the closing up 
of the American Board station at Erivan. Here are pertinent ex- 
tracts from my notes, written the same day: 


“About twenty thousand orphans in the Caucasus, in four places, 
soon to be three. All American and religious teaching forbidden 
(to the orphans) by communists, who avowedly fear American 
influence. ‘Bolshevism and America cannot live in the same house.’ 
Bolos willing to take over control and operation of orphanages— 
desire it greatly—but would like America to furnish the funds. 
To make good communists! Most of (Near East) personnel— 
practically unanimous—favor withdrawal at once. Being crowded 
out anyway; so may as well go voluntarily and with dignity.” 


In addition to these two authorities whom I have named and 
quoted, I heard reports to the same effect from other Caucasus work- 
ers; and I also discussed the matter while in the Near East with C. 
VY. Vickrey, general secretary of the Near East Relief; with Mr. 
Jaquith, the Constantinople director, who was continually accom- 
panying “investigators” into the Caucasus; with Ex-Governor Henry 
E. Allen of Kansas, who went into the Caucasus as the guest of 
the Near East; and none of these officials ever contradicted the 
facts stated by Dr. Marden and Miss Shane and others. Mr. Ran- 
kin's communication is a real “news letter,” so far as I am concerned. 
It should be borne in mind that he may be dealing with conditions 
subsequent to those I outlined; although his communication gives the 
clear impression that no such state of affairs as I described ever 
existed. 

Secretary Riggs’ letter declares that “Not twelve but seventy-eight 
missionaries are carrying on under the laws of the Angora gov- 
ernment,” presumably in Anatolia, the sphere with which my article 
lealt exclusively ; Constantinople, which was under the allies, being 
explicitly excluded. My article safeguarded this point repeatedly 
and carefully. 

One of us is utterly discredited by this conflict of statements. 
By the most charitable possible construction of the two declarations, 
me or the other of us is guilty, either of such colossal ignorance of 
the subject treated as to disqualify him for further credence by the 
public; or else one of us is guilty of that sort of special pleading 
and utterance of half-truth that is the most dangerous form of mis- 
epresentation. The disparity between my “less tharr a dozen” and 
’ “seventy-cight” is too great to be glossed over. 

Immediately upon reading Secretary Riggs’ letter, I telegraphed 
him, asking for the names and location of the seventy-eight mission- 
aries of whom he writes so unequivocally to you. Straightway 
comes his list, sent by Mr. Case, his associate. I offer it to you 
herewith, in case you care to publish it for the benefit of readers 
who may know the present whereabouts of the persons named. 

With deep sadness I have to report that the list of seventy-six 
names (not seventy-eight) sent me by Mr. Riggs is largely made 
up of those men and women who formerly worked in Asia Minor, 
but who are, for the most part, not there now; and have not been 
for approximately a year. He includes in his figures, also, the mis- 
sionaries in Constantinople, whose separate status I had explicitly 
dealt with in my article. In other words, Secretary Riggs simply 
has not told the truth. He tried to make your readers believe that 
what is so, is not so. His entire letter is definitely misleading, as I 

uld easily show; but his statistical “facts” are sheer misstatements. 

He cannot plead ignorance, for everybody who has any reason- 
able familiarity with the present status of American Board work in 
Turkey—and by this statement I do not mean persons like myself, 
who have lately been on the actual ground and know the individuals 
involved—understands full well that the vast preponderance of the 
missionaries whom he names are not in Asia Minor—unless they 
have gone there since his letter was written! 

The third of the critics of my article is my honored friend, Dr. 
James L. Barton, senior secretary of the American Board and chairman 
of the Near East Relief. His points are fourfold: first, that the Turk- 
ish government is friendly to the Near East Relief; second, that the 
Near East Relief is friendly to the Turkish government; third, that 
the Near East Relief supports seven thousand Turkish orphans; and 


Secretary Riggs 
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fourth, that the 
Angora. 

I suppose the prime minister of Turkey should be accepted as 
final authority upon the attitude of his government; and Raouf Bey, 
the then premier, told me, on April 21, in his office at Angora, an- 
other American being present, that the Near East Relief was an 
enemy activity, and that Turkey had been too tolerant of it. He 
bitterly arraigned it for anti-Turkish propaganda in America; and 
for anti-Turkish activities in Turkey. One specific point of his 
criticism was that the organization had succored Turkey's enemies, 
but had refused to help needy Turkish orphans and refugees. 

Dr. Barton is misinformed concerning the presence of Near East 
Relief workers in Angora; there has been none there since before 
my visit in April. The house they once occupied is in the possession 
of the Chester Concession. 

All the while I was in the Near East, during the early part of the 
year, I failed to learn of any Turkish orphans who were receiving 
assistance from the Near East Relief, although the matter was sev- 
eral times inquired about by me. After reading Dr. Barton’s letter, 
I instituted inquiries in several directions, and all I can now learn 
is that Turkish orphans formerly received succor. 

As to the friendliness toward the Turks on the part of the Near 
East Relief, of which Dr. Barton writes, I simply defer to the read- 
er’s own knowledge of the Near East Relief speeches he has heard 
and literature he has read. If that be friendliness, may I be pre- 
served from the organization’s enmity! Of Dr. Barton’s personal 
good will toward the Turks, and toward all the peoples of the Near 
East, I have no doubt whatever. 

Two general considerations develop from the foregoing. One js 
that any writer who is so indiscreet as to deal frankly and freely 
with all the facts which touch vested interests of any sort—mission- 
ary and philanthropic and political, as well as commercial—is certain 
to incur attempts to discredit him by those who have an engrossing 


Near East Relief maintains representatives at 








Bring Your Bible Study 
Up-To-Date 


We have heard a great deal about 


Individual Salvation 


But it is time to stimulate thought by looking at the other 


The Bible was founded on 


Social Justice and Democracy 


It was ahead of the world when it was written and it is 
ahead of the age now. Here is a new course which helps 
people to catch up with the most wonderful book ever 
written. 


The Social Approach to Bible Study 
By Prof. Louis Wallis 
Author of “Sociological Study of the Bible” 


side of the picture. 


Prof. E. A. Ross, Wisconsin University: 

“I think there is no controverting your thesis that the 
study of the Bible must now become sociological. I find 
your work throughout at once bold and careful and I 
should like to see it brought to the attention of scholars 
everywhere.” 


Prof. J. E. McFadyen, Free Church College, Glasgow, 
Scotland: 


“Throws a fresh and brilliant light on the rise and 
development of the social problem in Israel.” 


The entire course of twelve lessons, bound in a single 
pamphlet, is sold on a non-profit basis for thirty-four 
cents. Send P. O. money order or your check. If check 
is sent, add five cents to cover cost of bank collection. 
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The ultimate effect of this 
upon the relations between the press and such organizations deserves 


zeal for the organization concerned. 


serious consideration. The second observation is that the need for 


first-hand, disinterested but sympathetic investigation of all Ameri- 
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can interests in foreign lands, supported by public contributions ang 

involving the prestige of our country, is always present; but tha 

today it is acute. WituraM T. Extus. 
Swarthmore, Pa., October 30, 1923. 


British Table Talk 


London, October 19, 1923. 

URING the next few days two men of European standing 

D will arrive, Dr. Nansen and Dr. Masaryk. Dr. Nansen 

is sure to have a welcome from all who know his heroic services 

hungry and oppressed in Central Europe. If any man 

ar the words: “I was an hungred and ye gave 

this man. Yet there are journals which dis- 

a gibe as a pro-German. It seems many years 

he was the most popular lecturer of a season; he was 

then fresh from his Arctic explorations. For a time he van- 

hed from the range of our vision, but the war which cast down 

He stood forth as a 

od European with a magnanimous bearing rarely shown in 
that time 


many of the mighty, exalted this man. 


Without doubt he will live in the story, when many 
tains and kings depart. President Masaryk is a familiar fig- 
try Before there was a Czecho-Slovakia, over 
he was a professor in King’s College, London. 
pher-rulers of whom Plato wrote. He 
a true Christian. Europe has seen many 
fortune in these days. A musician has 
a proiessor is the guide of Czecho-Slo- 

rs is in exile, writing memoirs 


Returning 
a Loan 


ionel Fletcher from Aus- 

is to return him to New 

ith deep gt r the loan, and profound sorrow 
has come nit. Mr. Fletcher ministered in 
lazing force call came to him to conduct 
hout Englan his work he has done with a 
idiant humanity. He has 
r a preacher; he has lived 

s there has not come upon 

» means of knowing why 

for a spell at least, it would 

evangelists took pastorates 

local work 


rain and again (few preach 


It involves more 


n when they are not compelled to 

present busy on his gracious min 
rom our Congregational 
, and he understands us 


Mr. Kipling on 
Independence 

r suit the spirit of the age if personal inde- 
be guaranteed for all by some form of co- 
combined with public assistance and so forth. 
there are still a few things in this world that a 
ize for himself; his own independence is one of 
epeated shifts and contrivances and 
necessary to the manufacture of it are too personal 
and intimate to expose to the inspection of any Department 
however sympathetic. After all, yourself is the only person 
you can by no possibility get away from in this life, and may 


} . ' 
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iother, It is worth a little pains and money to do good 


to him. For it is he, and not our derivatively educated minds 
or our induced emotions, who preserves in us the undefeated senioy 


instinct of independence.” 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw and 
“Back to Methuselah” 


More than two years ago Mr. Shaw published his cycle of 


ys, “Back to Methuselah.” Having exploited in his earlier 


ivs the “Legend of Don Juan,” he set to work upon what he 


s the “Legend of Genesis,” and he treated it as the starting- 


nt of a plea for creative evolution. Just as in former days 
pleaded for the doctrine of the superman, now he pleads for 
evolutionary doctrine named after Lamarck. It was a book 
amazing variety, sometimes almost sheer farce; at other times 
ich in a beauty of thought and language, which no one car 
to G. B. S. Now it has been acted in Birmingham, ap- 
rently with complete success. It is at any rate a sign of hope 
or the stage that such a monumental cycle can be rendered 
d can hold an audience for five nights. There is a wonderiul 
given to Lilith in the last of the plays: 

“I am Lilith: I brought life into the whirlpool of force, and 
mpelled my enemy, Matter, to obey a living soul. But 
nslaving life’s enemy, I made him life’s master; for that is 
e end of all slavery; and now I shall see the slave set free 
ind the enemy reconciled, the whirlpool become all life and no 

tter. And because these infants that call themselves ancients 
are reaching out towards that, I will have patience with them 
still; though I know well that when they attain it they shall 
become one with me and supersede me, and Lilith will be only 
Of life only is 
there no end; and though of its million starry mansions many 


a legend and a lay that has lost its meaning. 


re empty and many still unbuilt, and though its vast domain 
1 


le desert, my seed shall one day fill it, and mastei 
And for what may be 


yet unbearab 
its matter to its uttermost confines. 
beyond, the eyesight of Lilith is too short. It is enough t 
there is a beyond.” 
ere is something noble in the pathos and dignity of this 
but the Christian heart cannot rest in the vision which 
says my friend Mr. R. H. Coats 
1 


“to love God, and quite another thing to love a Life Force which 


loctrine; 


it brings “It is one thing,” 


. ‘ ° . nad 
shows no consideration for the creatures it has produced, 
may even fail to achieve the ends after which it fumbles. Mr 


Shaw’s system suffers from the defects ef all merely evo 
iry and immane 1 theories. It disparages the earlier 
ucceeding s f the time-process in order to exalt some 
neonceivably distant goal t ich presumably they lead 
utside of the tir 

some permanen ind transcendent 
God, if there be a God 
He must control and 


progress itself is meaning unl 
ltogether, there exists 
standard by which it may be estimated. 

must be outside history as well as in it. 
and not merely enter as 


judge the evolutionary process, 


crowning glory.” 


The Death of Miss 
Lily Dougall 


More than a quarter of a century ago there appeared a book 
. ~ . al bd ” , q d 
entitled, “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” The book was anonymous, ane 
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auch speculation was given to the problem of authorship. I can 
well remember my old Principal, Dr. Fairbairn, telling me that the 
author was a woman, a novelist from Canada. This became con- 
éemed some time afterwards when Miss Lily Dougall was recog- 
nized as the author. Her books were singularly fresh and unham- 
sered by the conventional language of theology. She saw with 
sjearness the deep-rooted contrast between Jesus and the Pharisees 
n their treatment of sinners: there as always she was more the 
representative of imaginative and sympathetic humanists than of the 
nage technical scholars. In recent years she had made her home at 
ymnor near Oxford, a center of happy theological fellowship. 
She would gather thinkers, not all of the same school, under her 
f: and together they would think out some problem such as 
that of immortality, or the Spirit. Books were written by the 
writers who had there thought and spoken and prayed together. 
They are good books, as my readers will know, especially “Immor- 
lity” and “The Spirit.” Miss Dougall, though frail in body, re- 
ained to the end a most vivid and stimulating friend to all within 
She had been a novelist and poet, and she wrote upon 
any theological subjects with freshness and power. But she would 
ve counted it not the least of her works to have been the means 
bringing together thinkers united in their desire to ponder over 
afresh the great themes of the Christian faith, and at one in their 
nfident belief that in that faith rightly interpreted was the healing 
r all human woes, and the secret of all hidden mysteries. It was 
my privilege to meet Miss Dougall once at a Free church fellow- 
She was present as our Anglican guest; and I remember 
ww delighted she was at the hilarity of our company—a 
larity which always goes well with real faith. 


ta 
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And So Forth 


There have been several happy celebrations of late which 

vy how much of real affection is to be found in the relation be- 

en ministers and their churches. Dr. Charles Brown has 

rty years in his work at Ferme Park, a church which 

ne who enters its walls knows to be a real church. Mr. 

land, a tireless servant of God and man, has been twenty- 

ne years in Claremont, Oxford, Dockland in Channing Town, 

istorate at Grimsby, and then the poor quarter of 

n; these are the stages of his life. Dr. Carlile has been 

five years at Folkestone; and last of all Dr. Clifford 

ived the greetings of his friends upon another birthday, 

warrior who can take his rest at eventide with a good 

...Dr. Jowett has not made the recovery which his 

hoped; he is still out of action, but not out of the 

of the churches to which he gave his best, for which 

villing to be spent....The church at Carr’s Lane, Birm- 

m, is likely to call the Rev. Leyton Richards to its pastor- 

Mr. Richards has held pastorates in Peterhead, Melbourne, 

wden; he is a very powerful preacher with a fine devo- 

cause of peace. For this he has suffered more than 

But unpopularity for a season is no permanent bar to a 

n’s work in this country. Almost all our great men have 

through the experience of being suspected, and even out- 
\fterwards they come to their own. 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 
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The Russian-American 
Industrial Corporation 


announces its 


FIRST DIVIDEND 


payable to 5,500 shareholders 


Russia needed industrial credit 
We provided it 

Russian industry paid for it 
Our first dividend is 3% 





Don’t wait for Mr. Hughes--- 


RAIC-OGNIZE RUSSIA 











Our chief investment is in the 


ALL-RUSSIAN CLOTHING SYNDICATE 


25 factories - 15,000 works - 25 retail stores 


“The sales of the Syndicate in two months have 
amounted to $2,000,000.00. The general condition 
of the industry is very good,” writes Jessica Smith, 
a Quaker Relief Worker, after an interview with 
B. Bograchev, the Chairman of the Syndicate. 

We agree with Bishop Blake of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, when he says, upon returning 
from Russia: 


“In spite of seemingly impossible ob- 
slacles, the Soviet Government has lasted 
for nearly six years, and is stronger lo- 
day than ever.” 


Bishop Blake knows, and we know that Russia 
is a Stable country, one in which secure investments 
can be made and industry operated profitably with- 
out profiteering. 


The Russian Workers need not Charity but In- 
dustrial Credit. 


Will you help them in this practical way? 

Will you join in the Rehabilitation of Russia? 

If you believe in the great Russian Experi- 
ment, use this blank to-day. 


SHARES SELL AT $10.00 EACH. 
BUY AS MANY AS YOU CAN, 


Mr. Sidney Hillman, Pres. 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORP. 
The Amalgamated Bank Bldg. 
103 E. 14th St., New York 

Date. 


Having seen your latest announcement in THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CENTURY, I want shares of RAIC 


stock. I enclose $.. 


payment on .. 
shares. 


Send more information about RAIC. 


(Make all checks, drafts, or money orders payable to the 
Russian-American Industrial Corporation.) 
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Christians Called to be Missionaries* 
66 A S THOU hast sent me into the world, even so have I sent 


them into the world.” There is no escape from the fact 

that we are sent, yet how lightly we carry our commis- 
sion. The lookout on the ship dares not sleep at his post; the guard, 
who, in his bearskin hat and red coat, paces back and forth before 
Buckingham Palace this hot day does not underestimate his duty to 
his king; the worker, in the hot and noisy factory does not neglect 
the swift and skilled movements that the job requires. One of our 
party spoke to a nimble-fingered girl in a laundry this morning: 
“Do you always work as fast as this?” “Yes,” was the reply, “you 
see, sir, the collars are always coming down, and I have to keep 
them out of the way.” Forty-eight hours a week she works like 
mad and she receives about twenty-five shillings a week. “I’m glad 
it is raining,” said a pretty waitress in a restaurant last evening to 
one of our women, “I’m glad it’s raining for now the people will 
stop coming in.” She was very tired. She receives seven shillings 
a week (about $1.75) and tips! Others work—why should Chris- 
tians shirk? Others fight, why should Christians lie down? “They 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an uncorruptible.” To- 
day the Bishop of Zanzibar said: “Twenty-five years ago I lived in 
London, but now, as I return, I say London is more pagan than 
Zanzibar.” “Go,” said Jesus, and we stay at home. “Preach,” said 
Jesus, and we keep silence. “Teach,” said Jesus, and we neglect 
education. ‘Make disciples,” said Jesus, and we stick on the form 
of baptism. Yet God sends us as he sent Christ—what a revolution 
that idea would create. How many sane men feel under compul- 
sion? How many intelligent people go forth possessed with a spirit 
of service? Very few—too few. London is filled with churches— 
but the churches are not filled. Bernard Shaw told us that only 
eleven per cent of English people are even nominally religious. 
Perhaps he was only joking—he usually is—but always some big fact 
gives point to his joke. Christians are dead! How much passion 
an you find in the modern church? Where is the spirit of the 
early disciples—-where the love of our cause? Today we visited 
the London Co-operative Society. We saw their stores, bakeries, 
milk stations, warehouses and halls. We noticed what Maeterlinck 
calls “The spirit of the hive.” There are 2,000 cooperative societies 
in Britain, having about 16 million members (i.e., four million mem- 
bers—but four may be counted to a paid member.) We saw old men 
who had joyfully sacrificed to build up their cause; we saw men and 
women workers putting their best into their work—to help the 
cause—this is what the church must have—or die! The Labor Party 
over here (which includes many intellectuals) has this sense of 
serving a cause—of helping humanity. Do you want to see social- 
ism take over the passion which the church ought to possess? Let 


*Nov. 25. Scripture John 17:18; Matt. 28:16-20; Acts. 1:6-8 
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FAITH AND Reason. By Dean W. R. Inge. 
Tue Fatuer. By Professor David Cairns. 


Man’s Neep. By Rev. W. Fearon Halliday. 
Curist. By Rev. N. S. Talbot (Bishop of 
Pretoria). 
Tue Practice or Prayer. By William 
3rown. 
VI. Curistianity as Fettowsuip. By Fr. W. 
H. Frere. 
Dean Inge’s great article on “Faith and Reason” is 
a protest against the idea that “faith is believing 
what you know to be untrue.” 
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Price of the book $1.00 (8 cents postage) 
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me tell you that a church which loses its social note, loses every. 
thing. We love God by loving men. There is a shifting of interest 
in our day and you need to see and feel it—we are shifting from 
theology to sociology. The next great awakening will deal with jp. 
dustry, with the workers, with decent living conditions. I am spend- 
ing a month in Whitechapel. Let me tell you there is some difference 
between Commercial street, Petticoat Lane and Beechwood boule. 
vard, my home in Pittsburgh. Jane Addams got her inspiration to 
found Hull House here at Toynbee Hall. The Christian missionary 
of 1923 and after needs to be alive to Jesus’ social sympathies. As 
one of our men put it today, “We are turning from theological to 
ethical interests.” An unethical Christianity cannot endure. Sunday 
i listened to a beautiful rendition of the “Stabat Mater” in an old 
church. I noticed the carved, wooden angels—many of our Chris- 
tians, socalled, are as lifeless and as wooden! We need to quit but- 
toning our collars in the back and roll up our sleeves. 


Joun R. Ewers, 


BOOKS 


Lire AND CONFESSIONS OF A PsycHoLocist. By G. Stanley Hall, 
(D. Appleton & Co. $5.00.) President Hall’s autobiography is 
both an interesting human document and a substantial contribu- 
tion to the history of education and psychology in the United 
States. It might perhaps have been put into a smaller (and 
cheaper) book; but Dr. Hall has had a large place in the field 
of his chosen work. To have made so small an institution as 
Clark University so large a factor in the development of psy- 
chology and pedagogy is almost a unique achievement, perhaps 
quite unique in this country. He is frank and outspoken in his 
criticisms. John Dewey, for example, he considers a much over- 
rated man. Even after almost thirty years he still feels some 
bitterness toward President Harper for looting the Clark faculty 
at a time when that institution was in a particularly critical con- 
dition to find recruits for the faculty of the then newly organized 
University of Chicago. But, as was recently remarked to the 
writer by one of the most distinguished members of the group 
that then left Clark for Chicago, President Hall had no just 
ground for complaint for they were all looking for jobs and 
would have gone elsewhere if they had not gone to Chicago. The 
chapters on Progress in Psychology and Some Educational 
Changes are of special value. 


Tue Gopn-Experrence. By E. Leigh Mudge. (Caxton Press, 
Cincinnati. $2.00.) The author conceives that we are too 
exclusively cognitive in our attitude toward God; that an ex- 
perience of God is something much larger and more vital than 
an idea of God; and that the God-experience involves a great 
variety of the deeper and vaguer bodily sensations which are 
chiefly concerned with evaluations rather than with cognitions. 
Such experience does not give knowledge of God, if knowledge 
be taken in its usual sense, but rather a sense of values and 
appreciations. This book looks like a Ph.D. thesis. 


Dreaps AND BesettTinG Fears. Including states of anxiety, their 
causes and cure. By Tom A. Williams. (Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.75.) A new volume in the excellent mind and health series 
edited by H. Addington rBuce. A thoroughly scientific study 
of the physical and mental phenomena accompanying habitual 
fears, and the methods of getting rid of them through mental 
adjustment and social re-education. 


An IntRopucTION To THE PsycHoLocy oF Reuicion. By Robert 
H. Thouless. (Macmillan, $2.00.) Intended “for those with- 
out prior knowledge of psychology.” One wonders whether 
it would not be better for readers to get a little prior knowledge 
of psychology before undertaking a study of a specialized 
branch of it such as the psychology of religion. But it is a 
very good book for the purpose indicated, and succeeds fairly 
in confining itself to the description of psychological phe- 
nomena without trying to discredit or substantiate the claims 
of religion. 
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HE following books represent a selection from a thirty-two page booklet THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





OF THE YEAR: a classified list of nearly two hundred important titles for Minister, Superintendent, 





Bible Student, and Bible School Teacher, Week-Day Church School, and Daily Vacation Bible School. 





This list will be mailed free upon request. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CHURCH 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 





OF THE BIBLE THE BIBLE _ By Rev. J. R. Van Pelt, D. D. 


“Dr. Van “Dr Van Pelt bas succe has hingly well in bringing to- 
gether s great amount 7 aie and — information con- 
ye the Bible.”"—Prof. L. A. Weigle, ~ Divin- 


Net. $2.00 
GOD. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Robert Alexander Aytoun, M.A., First Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature and 
Religion, Selly Oak College. 
A clear concise description of the growth of the Jewish people 
tp the knowledge of God, vividly portraying the permanent 
value of the Old Testament. Net, $2.00 


THE INTEREST OF THE BIBLE 


Prof. John Edgar McFadyen, D.D Author 
of “An Detvedustion to the oid ieolesena 
etc. 
A revelation of the Bible as mag with Lp of many kinds. 
Will be found very i in his sermon 
preparation and the teacher in td. eh my Net, $2.00 


THE GOD OF THE BIBLE 


R. A. Torrey, Author of “Is the Bible the 
Inerrant Word of God?” etc. 
The famous evangelist brings out the startling contrast between 
some modern views of the deity and the clear declaration of 
Scripture. Net, $1.50 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 


PAPYR! prof. George Milligan, D.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of Biblical Criticiem in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow . 

Ao authoritative and readable handbook about the Papyri, 

telling the romance of their discovery aod their important re 

lation to the New F Net, $2.00 


THE SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT Prof. E. F. Scott, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. 

A Mon of powerful insistence on the reality of the Holy 

Spirit, and the possibilities of His presence in human lives as 

revealed by the Master to and through His disciples. Net, $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS MONEY 





























PROBLEMS Bert Wilson, 


sion, United Christian Missionary Society. 
A comprehensive handbook on stewardship which not only deals 
with the individual problem but is a reliable and exhaustive 
reference volume for Finance Committees and study groups 
Net, $1.50 


Promotion Divi- 





BUILDING 2... p. £. Burroughs, D. D. 

Architectural Secretary, Sunday School 
oard, Southern Baptist Convention. 

This complete manual by «a well- known  uthesiey offers those 

who are for and building of churches 

just the needed help onl advice. Illustrated with many 

and designs Net, $2.50 


NEVERTHELESS WE BELIEVE 


A Scottish Minister's Belief 
Rev. A. Boyd Scott, M.C., B.D., Minister of 
Landsdowne Church, Glasgow. 
A scholarly, reverent restatement of the Apostles’ Creed in the 
light of modern thought. A new apologetic for enquiring young 
minds of today. Net, $2.00 


IF | MISS THE SUNRISE A Study In 


the Reality of Religion. Rev. J. H. Chambers 
Macaulay, M. A., Author of “The Reality 
of Jesus.”’ 

Characterized by remarkable depth of thought and power of 

expression, this is pre-eminently a book for these times of 

doubt and uncertainty. Net. $2.00 


RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES 


Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 














“I do not remember to have read anything finer or more to the 
point or wiser in spirit in all my life. Of untold value to young 
college folk.""—Res. Joseph Fort Newton. D.D. Net, $1.00 


WHAT ARE YOU WORTH? Queries in 


Personality. Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D. D., 
Author of “Pastor and Evangelist,”’ “‘Her- 
alds of a Passion,” etc. 

> these talke the vital Questions which all young people face 


power. A stimulant to freeb oD. 
pnt they will prove an invaluable source of 








OF THE WORLD Selly Oak Lectures 


Albert Schweitzer, D.D. 
An exhaustive and penetrating study of the world’s great 
religions and of the result of the impact of Jesus’ teachings 
on the development of spiritual 
book for every minister and student of somparative Pg 97 
Ne 


WORK, PLAY AND THE GOSPEL 


Malcom Spencer, M.A. 
This new issue of the Student Christian Movement, « much 
book 











advice and wise guidance in dealing with the mY Net “sae 
THE SHEER FOLLY OF PREACHING 


Rev. Alexander MacColl, Minister of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
These sermons have much to do with the person and 
of Jesus and wil! profoundly affect the reader by their poeies 
truth and spiritual stimulation. Net, $1.50 


CYCLOPEDIA OF SERMON OUTLINES 


Rev. Aquilla Webb, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“One Thousaud Evangelistic Illustrations,” 
etc. 
In this ideal sermon outline book, the preacher has the great 
help om sermon making for which he bas been waiting. It wil 
become st once one of his really necessary octerense tomas 


ONE HUNDRED BEST SERMONS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS AND OCCASIONS 


Reo. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., Editor of The 
Expositor. 


A very choice selection of the best sermons 














uplift. Net, $1.25 
THE MYSTICAL QUEST OF CHRIST 


Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Minister Con- 
regationalist Church, Hampstead, Eng- 

an 
“An exquisite book in which serenity, vision and beauty 





unite. 
With a sure insight the author seeks that rule of life which will 
redeem us and our times. No one can read it without being 
exalted in his fellowship with the Great Companion.’* — Chrie- 
tian Century. 





chureh and Sunday school i at dedice- 
tions, ¥ Fraternity services. Includes » great collection of 
apt illustrations. Net, $2.50 


CRITICAL HOURS IN THE 
PREACHER'S LIFE pp... Ernest C. 


Wareing, D. D., Litt. D., Editor of the 


Western "Christian Advocate. 
A umindy, ¢ a) a wy revelation of the peruse, 


he minister's life. 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING? The Right Hon 


David Lloyd George 


Lioyd George's first book. The British Prime Minister, 1916-22, 
iscusses with el and the 


position of Europe. Net, oO 00 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LITERATURE 








.| THE BOOKMAN ANTHOLOGY OF 





ESSAYS Edited by John Farrar 


Hugh Walpole, Floyd Dell, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Heywood 
Broun, John Erskine, Mary Austin, and H. L. Mencken, are 
among the contributors. Net, $2.00 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE 


RICEYMAN STEPS Arnold Bennett 





Mr. Bennett's new novel, his fincet work in years, gives the 
history of . = lovable young servant girl in the year of ber 
life's crucial anxiety and hard-won happiness. By the hand that 
wrote “The Oid Wives’ Tale.” Net, $2.00 


YOUNG FELIX Frank Swinnerton 





Joseph Collins, M.D. 


An x-ray of the mental processes of the most conspicuous ex- 
Donents of our hectic realism—and some others it. $3.00 


HENRY FORD: THE MAN AND HIS 
MOTIVES William L. Stidger 


In this biography, Mr. Ford's personal character is especially 
drawn, and his application of the principles of Christianity in 
industry is emphasised. Net, $2 


LITTLE ESSAYS OF LOVE AND VIRTUE 


Havelock Ellis 


Written with nicety of taste and all the matured wisdom of 
his study and thought, these papers on questions of sex, love 
and marriage are a permanent contribution to our knowledge. 

Net, $1.50 











Arnold Bennett 
Living is an agreeable exercise and Mr. Bennett shows bow it 
may be safely indulged in from infancy to old age. Net, $2.00 


WHAT BOOKS CAN DO FOR YOU 


Jesse Lee Bennett 
Fifteen keys to the world’s knowledge and as many wonderful 
reading lists to keep you from wasted time. Net, $2.00 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 


James Harvey Robinson 
What the mind now in the making will make of education be- 
fore it finishes the job. et, $1.50 


TRAINING FOR POWER AND 
LEADERSHIP Grenville Kleiser 


Leasons in self-development written in a frankly inspirational 
way by the well-known teacher of leadership. Net, $3. 

















Mr. Swinnerton's new novel, the sympathetic and yet gently 
ironic account of a young man whose touch brought 
= his longest, most ambitious, and most successful novel. 

the epirit of “ Nocturne.” a fulliength history. Net. $2.00 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE CROFT 
Ralph Connor 
Ralph Connor's romance of the Windermere Valley. The clean 


breath of Northern forests comes out of this fine story of s man's 
struggles between two powerful strains in his nature. Net, $2.00 


MONEY, LOVE AND KATE 
Eleanor H. Porter 
A love story of the old, appealing sort, with the clash between 
wealth and true affection as its background—and told with the 
sprightliness that is in all the author's work. The book includes 
“The Story of a Nickle.” By the woman whe gave us “ Polly- 
anna.” Net, $2.09 








MERICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT—Grant Overton—a unique volume about books published 





jointly by Appleton, Doran, Doubleday and Scribner. 


A guide 


to the best things of 1923-24, as 





well as a reminder of the best books of years not long past. 


Larger in size and thickness than the aver- 





age novel. 


Printed on special paper and illustrated with ten portraits. With vellum labels. 





Postpaid, 50 cents. 





¥0):7.\Ni| GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


244 Madison Avenue 


BOOKS 


At your 
Religious 
New York Bookstore 











NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Episcopalians Prepare Program 
for Church Congress 

The church congress of the Episcopal 
church will be held in Boston, April 29 
to May 2 of next year. The church con- 
gress is able to command some of the 
foremost talent of the communion. As 
indicative of present intellectual interest 
in the church, the following subjects from 
the program are quoted: “The Person 
of Christ in the Thought of Today,” 
“What Do the Gospels Teach Us?”, 
“How Far is the Language of the Con- 
ciliar Decrees Relevant to Modern 
Thought?”, “The Creeds,” “Christian 
Marriage,” “Divorce and Remarriage,” 
“Birth Control,” “Eugenics,” “Shall we 
Discontinue Making Creeds a Requisite 
for Church Membership?”, “The Christian 
Approach to the Solution of Industrial 
Problems,” “How Shall the Church Deal 
with Fundamentalism?” 


Scriptures Sent to 
North Pole 


The McMillan polar expedition is of 
considerable interest this winter because 
of the fact that wireless messages are 
exchanged with men who are within a 
few hundred miles of the north pole. 
Once a week these men get news from 
home through a Chicago radio station. 
An Episcopal clergyman has been a kind 
of chaplain of the expedition, sending a 
religious message to them and reading 
the scriptures. Rev. G. A. MacWhorter 
has been asked by the men who are frozen 
in for the polar winter to continue these 
ministries. 


Klan Offers Thousand 
Dollar Reward 


The Ku Klux Klan has a large reward 
fund out with which to back up _ its 
claims. The Roman Catholics are not to 
be outdone. Our Sunday Visitor, a Ro- 
man Catholic weekly of large circulation 
issued from Huntington, Ind., offered a 
reward of a thousand dollars in its Oct. 
28 issue to prove certain assertions. The 
whole issue is an answer to Ku Klux 
Klan orators. One thousand dollars is 
offered by the paper for the proof of any 
of the following assertions: ‘Catholics 
cannot be loyal to the United States 
government, for they owe temporal al- 
legiance to the pope; the pope interferes 
in American politics; the Catholic hier- 
archy controls a political machine; Cath- 
olics are forbidden to read the Bible; 
Catholics worship images and _ statues; 
immorality is common in monasteries and 
convents; the Jesuits teach that ‘the end 
justifies the means’; the Knights of Col- 
umbus take the so-called ‘K. of C. oath’ 
circulated by their enemies; girls are 
forced into sisterhoods or retained in 
them against their will; Catholics seek 
to destroy the public schools; the Catho- 
lic church refuses to acknowledge as valid 
all marriages of Protestants; Catholics 
are given undue government patronage; 
the assassins of Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley were Catholic; Lincoln’s ‘dark 
cloud’ utterance is genuine; Catholics be- 
lieve that the pope should rule in a tem- 
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poral way over the world; the pope once 
thought of moving to America; Catholics 
demand state support for their schools.” 


Honor for Veteran 
Theological Professors 

Signal honor to Dr. John R. Sampey 
and Dr. Archibald T. Robertson, on ac- 
count of thirty-eight and thirty-five years 
of continuous teaching at the Southern 
Theological seminary was manifested on 
November 10 when the seminary faculty, 
students and friends assembled for this 
purpose. Dr. Ira M. Price of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. S. Angus, of 
the University of Sydney, Australia, 
brought tributes. Dr. Robertson has won 
a place for himself in the scholastic world 
by his “Grammar of the Greek New Tes- 
tament in the Light of Historical Re- 
search,” besides twenty-four other books. 
Dr. Sampey has written a book known as 
“The Heart of the Old Testament.” 


Unitarian Preaching Missions 
Called a Success 

The Unitarian laymen’s league regards 
the preaching missions which are held 
under its auspices as a success. Recently 
Rev. William L. Sullivan, a converted 
Roman priest, now in the service of the 
Unitarians, held a mission at First 


church of Salem, Mass., with an average 
attendance of 546 for seven nights. This 
record has been eclipsed by only one 
other mission, that held at Worcester 
last winter. Near-by Unitarian churches 
contributed to the success of the mission 
by sending in delegations. Dr. Sullivan 
is booked to hold missions in Syracuse, 
Wilmington, Del., Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Dallas, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Washington during the course of the 
winter. 


Would Reconcile Hostile 
Professsional Men 


The publicity conference of the Chi- 
cago church federation held at the Hotel 
LaSalle recently brought forth much 
mutual criticism on the part of ministers 
and laymen. A Methodist minister who 
has large audiences declared that an ac- 
tual count of his Sunday evening audience 
showed that only fifteen persons had read 
his large newspaper ad of the previous day. 
The newspaper men held that the min- 
isters were too conservative in the use 
of publicity and were critical in tone 
toward the newspapers. Rev. J. Brab- 
ner Smith, head of the commission on 
church advertising, said: “In the church 
there are both ministers and laymen who 
are constantly berating, belittling and in 


Universal Christian Conference Meets 


HE universal Christian conference on 

life and work is a movement of of- 
ficial representatives of the Christian 
communions to concentrate the thought 
of Christendom on “the mind of Christ 
and the international and social questions 
of the day.” Its purpose is to draw to- 
gether in conference groups of Christians 
of all races and all denominations. It is 
purposed, through thought and prayer, to 
formulate a statement of the life and 
work of the Christian society. The move- 
ment is primarily religious, to learn 
afresh the mind of Christ. Secondarily, it 
aims to draw together representatives 
of many races and communions, in the 
belief that international good-will may 
thus be promoted and a community of 
thought formed which may be counted on 
as a force for peace. This new movement 
has no relation to the world conference 
on faith and order except that the per- 
sonnel is in some instances the same. 
Four great church leaders have consented 
to act as presidents, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Patriarch Meletios, the 
Primate of Sweden, (the Rev. Nathan 
Soederblom, now in America), and the 
Rev. Arthur Judson Brown, D. D., sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian board of for- 
eign missions. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson 
and the Rev. Graham C. Hunter of New 
York are secretaries of the American sec- 
tion. 

The American section, including repre- 
sentatives of 18 denominations already 
appointed and members of six commis- 
sions appointed by them, met in Phila- 
delphia early this week, in Holy Trinity 


parish house. On November 13th a pub- 
lic meeting was addressed by Archbishop 
Soderblom, Dr. Chauncey W. Goodrich 
of Paris and Dr. F. W. Tomkins. 

The six commissions met in the after- 
noon of the same day. Dr. J. C. R. 
Ewing read a prepared statement on “The 
Church’s Obligation in View of God's 
Purpose for the World.” Mr. Robert 
Gardiner of Gardiner, Maine, is chair- 
man of the commission on “The Church 
and Economic and Industrial Problems.” 
Dr. J. H. Franklin of New York and 
Dr. F. W. Burnham of St. Louis are 
chairmen of the commission on “The 
Church and Social and Moral Problems.” 
Dr. A. W. Anthony prepared a state- 
ment for this commission. President 
Faunce is chairman of the commission 
on the church and international relations, 
and Professor W. A. Brown of that on 
the church and education. Dr. F. M. 
North and Dr. R. E. Speer are chair- 
men of the sixth commission, on methods 
of cooperative and federative efforts by 
Christian communions. 

The whole American section met on 
Tuesday morning to discuss the reports 
of its commissions. Dr. Atkinson spoke 
at this session. At a dinner at the Al- 
dine hotel on Monday evening, Dr. Ne- 
hemiah Boynton spoke on “America 
Purifying Herself for the Service of the 
World;” Rev. Thomas Nightingale 0! 
London on “English Movements for Fel- 
lowship,” and Rev. Jules Jezequel of 
Paris on “European Movements for Fel- 
lowship.” 
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more cases bleating constantly about a 
decadent press. Among newspaper edi- 
tors, publishers and writers there are a 
few who do not see much in the church 
that is worth while printing as news or 
as news articles in the press. There is 
also a class of church people whose minds 
have been poisoned by some subtle in- 
fuence and this class thinks that the 
newspaper is controlled by certain pow- 
erful, hidden sources. Others boldly as- 
sert that the press is controlled by the 
capitalistic group, but there is a constantly 
increasing number of church officials and 
members who do not believe that the 
press is controlled by any particular 
church or group, holding that it is mak- 
ing an earnest endeavor to cooperate 
with the church in anything that the 
church does for the welfare of the com- 
munity.” 


Two Denominations 
Refuse to Be Numbered 

At least two of our American denomi- 
nations refuse to be numbered. These 
are the Christian Science denomination 
and the Plymouth Brethren. The Chris- 
tian Scientists provide figures with re- 
gard to churches and ministers but not 
with regard to number of church mem- 
bers. The Plymouth Brethren, who 
really represent four denominations, also 
refuse to be numbered lest this lead to 
“centralization.” The latter denomina- 
tion has been sending missionaries to be- 
lated communities where there is no 
religious life and reports some very com- 
mendable results. No figures are avail- 
able as to these results, however, though 
they are known to be significant. The 
‘lymouth Brethren are among the origi- 
nal fundamentalists. 


Baptists Will Not 
Require Immersion 

The Free Baptist church of Harrison, 
Me., has voted not to require immersion 
of candidates for church membership. 
The form of baptism will be left to the 
conscience of the candidate for member- 
ship. The church seeks to be a real 
community church with no bar to mem- 
bership against any Christian person who 
may be found in the community. The 
ideal of community service, without 
change of membership requirements, has 
been adopted by Leominster, Mass., Bap- 
tist church. The Sunday school of this 
church now has separate class-rooms and 
the young people have access to gymna- 
sium equipment and a basket-ball room. 


America’s Foremost Questions 
Given Forum Treatment 


_ Watertown, Mass., has a community 
lorum. This organization secures some 
of the most able speakers of the coun- 
try and these interpret for the audience 
the leading questions of the day. The 
autumn sessions of the forum include the 
wt topics and speakers: Nov. 4, 

fargaret Slattery on “What Is the Mat- 
ter with the Younger Generation?”; Nov. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji on “The Asiatic 
Sean’ Nov. 18, Gov. William E. Sweet 
of Colorado, on “Twentieth Century 
Democracy”; Nov. 25, Raymond Robins 
on “America’s Answer to the Bolshevik 
Challenge”; Dec. 2, D. Brewer Eddy on 
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REVELLS BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERs 


BABSON What is Success ? 


——' By ROGER W.BABSON 
A new book by the great business authorit 
is a distinct event in the publishing en 
Mr. Babson’s new book deals with its various 
phases: Taking Our Bearings; The Desired 
Goal; What Are We Secking; How to Suc 
ceed; etc. $1.25 


NASH - Golden Rule in 


Business 
By “ARTHUR NASH 
President The A. Nash Company, Cincinnati 
One of the great romances of modern in 
dustrial life. Rotarian Paul Harris says: 
‘Arthur Nash and his three thousand work 
ers have ushered in a new era. $1.25 


WEL The Romance of 
nw Sa ‘Right Living 
By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 
“The Art of Making Friends”; “Choice 
Seats”; “The Tyranny of Trifles’; “Precious 
Tact”; “Crabbed China’; “Mind Switches” 
“Dim Defiles”; etc. $1.50 


POLING Learn to Live 


By Dare a A. POLING 
U.S.C.E.) 


Straight Talks Talks for To-day. Introduction 
by David J. Burrell, D.D. 

Dr. Poling is a man all afire with genuine 
Christian optimism, and he has succeeded in 
interjecting a generous slice of his own genial 
and pleasing personality into his work $1.50 


MAC The Preacher’s Old 


vananenednartnsoaee Testament 

The Stone Lectures, By EDWARD MACK,D.D. 
(Princeton Theological Seminary), 1923 
In clear, forcible fashion, Dr. Mack directs 

his readers’ attention to the spreading, fallow 

fields of the Old Testament, and the rich fruit 

they can be made to yield to the — = 

erent worker. 


WANAMAKER Prsserso" 


John W. k 

With an Introduction by A. G. MacLennan, 

D.D., Pastor, Bethany Central Church, 

Philadelphia 

Prayers that reveal a singularly childlike 
faith and which indicate how humbly and de- 
voutly the great merchant walked and talked 
with God. $1.25 


STONE To Start the Day 


~~. __ A Thought, A Verse, A Song 
By JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D.D. 
“A sentence thought, followed by a suitable 
verse of Scripture, and then by a stanza from 
2 hymn or verse of a poem, arranged for 
every day of the year for devotional reading 
and meditation."—The Christian Guardian. 


KENNEDY ,,A.%°2. 


John’s Gospel 
Devotional Studies for Every Day 
By ANNIE RICHARDSON KENNEDY 
A selection from the Fourth Gospel, a brief 
meditation thereon, and a short prayer—a 
separate page for each day in the year. $2.00 


UPSHA Clarion Calls 


from Capitol Hill 
By WILLIAM D. UPSHAW 

“What a hurricane he is. These addresses 

are beautiful, but teeming with irresistible 

logic. It will do any man good to read this 

book.” —Methodist Protestant. $1.50 


MELTO The Waste of Sin 


By W. W. MELTON 


“Aid the cause of morality and advance 
Christianity by reading and urging others to 
read this good book.”—Baptist Standard. 


$1.25 
LYON The Basis for Brotherhood 
And Kindred Themes 
a MILFORD H. LYON, D.D. 
In belief that the only solvent and 
remedy for present-day needs is a revival of 


religion—these addresses are conceived and 
aimed. $1.50 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
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Unusual Programs 
for Christmas 














Stars and Angels. A splendid new 
book of novel features for all 
ages of the Sunday school. De- 
lightful effects and surprising 
stunts. Class exercises, action 
songs, monologues, tableaux, 
primary pieces, etc. 

Per copy 35 cents. 

Christmas Pageantry. A new col- 
lection of short and easy panto- 
mimes for the holidays. Full of 
“snap” and “pep,” yet sacred 
and reverent. Very little memor- 
izing, and suitable for both large 
and small schools. 

Per copy 35 cents. 

The Light of Men. A candle serv- 
ice. By the soft glow of tapers 
the Christmas actors pass to and 
fro. Prophets, apostles, shep- 
herds, angels let their lights shine. 
No memorizing. 

Per copy 25 cents. 

When Jesus Was Born. A Biblical 
drama concerning that which 
came to pass at Bethlehem. Thou- 
sands of Sunday schools and 
young people’s societies will wel- 
come this play by the author of 
“The Birth of Christ.” 

Per copy 25 cents. 


Quick Work for Christmas. Miscel- 
laneous holiday entertainments 
for all departments of the Sun- 
day school. Pantomimes, mono- 
logues, action songs, tableaux, 
etc. But little rehearsal _ re- 
quired. Per copy 35 cents. 


Under the Christmas Star. Differ- 
ent, sparkling, original. Action 
songs, pantomimes, primary 
pieces, monologues, class exer- 
cises, tableaux, etc. A _ brilliant 
symposium of helps for Holy 
Night. Per copy 35 cents. 

The Holy Story in Pantomime. A 
striking Christmas entertainment, 
portraying the Biblical account of 
the Nativity in a new and vivid 
way. Last year it took the Sun- 
day-school world by storm. No 
memorizing. Per copy 25 cents. 

Holiday Help. New ideas for Christ- 
mas. A great favorite. Action 
songs, primary pieces, panto- 
mimes, and sacred readings that 
are different. Make your Christ- 
mas program the talk of the town. 

Per copy 35 cents. 

The Birth of Christ. The Christmas 
story dramatized. Nothing else 
like it in print. Hundreds of testi- 
monials. This is the sixth edi- 
tion. The thrill of Holy Night is 
in every line. Try it this year in- 
stead of the time-worn Christmas 
exercise. Per copy 25 cents. 


Send coins, check, post office or 
express order, but no stamps, 
please. 


J. H. KUHLMAN 
Publisher 


245 Main St. Loudonville, Ohio 
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“The Three-Cornered Problem of the Pa- 
cific’; Dec. 11, Prof. Manley O. Hudson 
n “The International Court.” 


Disciples Secure New 
Promotional Head 

The position of promotional secretary 
in the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety of the Disciples of Christ was re- 
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cently made vacant by the resignation of 
Rev. Bert Wilson. The executive com- 
mittee has chosen as his successor Rev. 
John Booth, who for many years has 
served in the church erection department. 
Mr. Booth will have several assistants 
including Rev. H. B. McCormick, Daisy 
June Trout, Mrs. Affra B. Anderson and 
Rev. Ray E. Rice. Mr. Booth will have 


Lutherans Develop World Organization 


HE chief Lutheran bodies of Europe 

have for the most part been estab- 
lished national churches. These have had 
their counterparts in America resulting 
in a large number of divisions in Ameri- 
can Lutheranism. They all hold to the 
Augsburg confession, but have a widely 
varying attitude toward scholarship and 
progress. The great ecumenical confer- 
ence of Lutheranism at Ejisebach the past 
summer has resulted in an organization 
of Lutherans, world-wide in character. 
The only Lutheran body out of touch 
with this movement is the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran church of the United 
States which has stressed beyond all other 
Lutherans the duty of refusing fellowship 
to those who hold different religious 
opinions. 

There is now a committee of six which 
is charged with the tasks of a co-operative 
Lutheranism. Dr. J. A. Morehead, execu- 
tive director of St. Olaf college of Min- 
nesota, is chairman; the other members 
are President Lars Boe, bishop of Saxony; 
Baron Dr. von Lechmann, of Munich; 
Professor Jorgensen of the University of 
Copenhagen; and Bishop Rundeen, of 
Sweden. This committee of six has held 
one meeting, and has accepted the respon- 
sibilities which were placed upon them by 
the convention. 

The following activities will be carried 
on: 

(1) Relief work among Lutherans en- 
countering hardships because of world war 


or post-war conditions. Russian reor- 
ganization and support of German parishes 
and institutions are most prominent in this 
department at the present time. 

(2) Phases of foreign mission opera- 
tions constitute the second work calling 
for unity of policy and cooperation by all 
parts of the Lutheran group. Several 
flourishing mission fields, which German 
societies cared for in Africa, east and 
central, in India, in New Guinea, and in 
China now need complementary or occa- 
sional support from a general treasury. 

(3) Because present conditions indicate 
that there will be numerous and various 
shiftings of population from Lutheran 
lands to Russia, the Americas and other 
countries, the executive committee are 
directed and empowered to prescribe a 
policy by which migrants can be followed 
by their church. 

(4) The church as a whole will be made 
acquainted with movements that act 
against spirituality and the evangelical 
faith. Lutheranism has suffered from 
materialism, also from political and ec- 
clesiastical combinations during the past 
fifty years. Its relationships to European 
state governments, especially in Germany, 
have radically altered since the war. 
There is a disposition in some quarters to 
take advantage of weaknesses arising dur- 
ing this period of readjustment. Sec- 
tarianism seeks to prey on some provinces. 
It is believed a stronger organization will 
protect against ill-advised proselyting. 
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to do particularly with the supply of 
speakers for missions and benevolence 
throughout the country. 








DO YOU WANT 
to sell a book—buy a book— 
or exchange something for 
something else? 


in The Christian 


Advertise 
Century. 


Among its many thousands of 
readers you have a big op- 
portunity. 


A recent letter from such an ad- 
vertiser reads: 


“With genuine gratitude I enclose a 
check in payment for the book adver- 
tisement in The Christian Century. The 
issue of the Century had not reached 
my desk before several responses to 
the advertisement reached me. | had 
eight responses in all and sold both 
sets of books advertised and received 
checks for the same today—all in less 
than a week, the result of having at 
hand an excellent advertising medium.” 


Write for suggestions or send 
your advertisement on. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











A Little Book of Sermons 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


“Penetrating insight into contempo- 
rary conditions, intelligent discussion 
of present problems, and an essentially 
confident outlook upon the future.”— 
The Churchman. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 








ferences. Tliustrated. 


$2 per year; 
lands 60 cents. 


Need of Christ Today, R. E. Speer. 
Calls on the Great Lake, Dan Crawford. 
One Handred Years of a City Mission 
Seciety, Miss Edith A. White. 
Missionary Dramatics, Mrs. Milton Fish. 


Chimes of Bethlehem, Edwin Botham. 

“Sirs, We Would See Jesus!” 

Is Love the Greatest Thing in the 
Worldt James Moffatt. 

Jeans in His Central Message, James 
Reid. 

Possibilities of a Victorious Life, James 
G. Gilkey. 

Mountain-Movers, Danie! A. Poling. 

January—Prayer and Praise. 





“The best religious paper published in America.”—Dr. Harris E. Kirk 


RECORD of CHRISTIAN WORK 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


A monthly review of worldwide religious thought and activity, with contributed 
articles, sermons, and studies; departments of Bible study, devotional reading, 
and methods; and reports of addresses delivered at the famous Northfield Con- 
postage, Canada 25 cents; 


November Missionary Number 


December Number 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, Box 609, East Northfield, Mass. 


The Official Northfield Magazine, $2.00 by the Year. 


other foreign 


Among Mohammedans, Paul Harrison. 

Which is the Great Commandment of 
the Law? E. S. oods. 

Outline Manages from the Word, Floyd 
W. Tomkins. And others. 


February—Efficitency and Equipment. 

“To Me to Live Is... "John A. Hutton. 

The Wages of Sin and the Gift of God, 
Meivin E. Trotter. 

Challenge of the Changed 
Lionel B. Fletcher. 

Efficient Christian Life, A. W. Beaven. 

And others. 

March—The Bible. 

April—The Cross and Crown. 


Church, 


Specimen 20 Cents 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 




















$ Brings you a Genuine 
={ UNDERWOOD 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL es Mod of 1 
days you satisfied with thie late model UND! DERWOOD 
typewriter wrebollt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 

GREAT PRICE SAVING [ews ‘oycwsim i 


tory in the world by our money saving 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS oat 
machine 


notice it while you enjoy tne use of this 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS Stee eee 
- afin. tepowe tare od clon oe inferepemen 


Shipman Ward 

Mfg. Company 

292 ‘Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicezo 
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Religious Liberals Seek 
World Organization 

Many denominational groups now have 
world organizations, including the Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Presbyterians. Rev. 
William Hamilton Drummond has come 
to this country from London to interest 
American Christians in an enterprise to 
unite the scattered groups of religious 
liberals throughout the world. He has 
served as editor of the Unitarian weekly 
called the Enquirer. He will sail from 
Seattle on November 22 to seek connec- 
tions with religious liberals in the orient. 
Not only the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, but the liberal Jews, with certain 
Hindu cults, are believed to hold views 
of religion sufficiently alike to be em- 
braced within the sweep of a single or- 
ganization. 


Southern Presbyterians Push 
Benevolent Campaign 


The Southern Presbyterians are en- 
gaged in a very active missionary cam- 
paign this autumn. They have set a goal 
of $500,000 for home and foreign mis- 
sions. One whole week of their ecclesi- 
astical calendar this fall is being devoted 
to the promotion of the denominational 
newspapers. Among the interesting in- 
dications in this denomination is the in- 
crease in interest among the young peo- 
ple in religious exercises. The Christian 
Endeavor societies have grown 13,000 in 
membership in a single year. 


Results of Spiritualistic Tests 
Not Favorable 


J. Malcolm Bird, editor of the Scien- 
tific American, has spent a whole year 
studying spiritualistic phenomena. He 
has published a book on “My Psychic 
Adventures.” He says: “I am still un- 
able to find anything that has occurred in 
my presence which is in the least degree 
demonstrative of survival and communi- 
cation and activity on the physical plane 
by deceased humans. Beyond one se- 
ance, I must say that I found nothing in 
my experience which, of itself, would 
constitute very strong evidence against 
the spirit hypothesis. But bringing all 
my experiences together, I regard the 
probabilities as overwhelmingly in favor 
of some other explanation for whatever 
psychic phenomena may occur, subjective 
and objective alike.” 


New York Pastors Start 
Drive for Dry City 


3y reason of New York being a sea- 
port, the enforcement of the liquor laws 
in that city has been particularly diffi- 
cult. Three hundred pastors of the city 
met recently and listened to an address 
by Mr. Fred B. Smith. During the com- 
ing year the churches will use every 
legitimate weapon in a fight to make the 
city dry. Mr. Smith said: “It is a piti- 
ful state when a man who in 1917 was will- 
se to forego sugar for the flag, and his 
unday automobile outing for the flag, 


should today insult the flag for the sake 
of a highball.” 


Colorado Baptists Want 
‘resy Trials 


Maal theological issue is to the fore- 
font in Colorado. The presbytery in 
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INSPIRE YOUR CHURCH 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME BY PRESENTING THE REMARKABLY 
SUCCESSFUL PAGEANT 


“WHEN THE STAR SHONE’’ 


By Lyman R. Bayard 
(Author of ‘“‘The Dawning,” “‘The Questioner,”” ‘‘Out of the Bible,”’ etc.) 


A beautiful, moving and powerful presentation of Bethlehem at the time 
of the Holy Birth. 

How would the events of that great crisis in history have impressed open- 
minded people who witnessed them? Follow the impressions made upon Rabbi 
Nathan, and Joel the Honest Doubter. 

You will not forget the charming story-telling scene with the Bethlehem 
children, nor the blending together of the musical motifs in the climactic chorus. 

An exquisite picture. Music which is beautiful, interpretative, noble. 

Translated and performed in India during its first season, 

Used as the demonstration pageant by Community Service in their School 
of Religious Drama in Boston. 


50 cents per copy 


Twenty or more copies, 45 cents each. 


Send ten cents for a loan copy which you may keep for ten days’ examina- 
tion, after which you may return it in good condition, or remit the remainder 


of its price. 
: PAGEANT PUBLISHERS 
1206 South HillSt. - - - ~ Los Angeles, Calif. 














WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 


Containing Refererces, a Concordance 

and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 

Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN c. IN C. WINSTON Cco., Publichere 
Headquarter 


496 WINSTON Bi eviLoING 


THE IDEAL GIFT BOOK 


LINCOLN omens 


By THOMAS CURTIS a: 
$1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
Order a copy, and plan to give it to « dozen 
of y friends as a tmas gift. 
The Christian Century Press 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 




















“A Better Understanding” 


“This work is not only a permanent memorial to American scholar- 
ship, but a lasting contribution to civilization in promoting a better 
understanding of the Scriptures.” 


Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State. 


Use the American Standard Bible in your reading; in your devotions; 
in your study, for it, more clearly than any version that has gone 
before, reveals the mind and will of God, and be sure you select the 


Nelsonareris23 Bible 


The American Srangerd Bete text o, been adopted y A leading Colleges, 
Theological Seminar Y A. and Bible hools throughout the 
United States and oa | b over “4, 000,000 ‘aslane from which to study the Inter- 
national, graded or other Bible lessons. 

A Nelson Bible is a Garpentes of the best character of printing, binding, paper, 
best translation. Two hundred styles of binding and ten 


Nelson Bibles 


in all sizes, types 

—y styles of bind- 

are obtainable 

wherever Bibles are 

sold. as well as of the latest and 
sizes of type. 





| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 385L Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FREE BOOKLET i Authorized publishers for the American Reviston Commitios 
charming 36-page booklet e 
entitied = "Thee Wonderful Story,’ ful 8 
Bow the at 10¢ per copy, telling | tory. 
ow the Bible came down inrough 


This does not obligate me in any way. 























Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitied “The Wonder- 
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Denver has some resolutions before it 
which would call for the exclusion of 
heretics from the fold. The Baptists in 
their recent state convention in Denver 
passed the following resolutions: “We 
deeply deplore the fact that the disquiet- 
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ing rumors that some of our secretaries, 
missionaries and teachers at home and 
abroad, are teaching doctrines contrary 
to and subversive of historic Baptist be- 
liefs, cause some noble people to with- 
hold heartiest support from our denom- 


The New Rector of Grace Church 


OT only the Protestant Episcopal 

diocese of New York, but all the 
Christian churches of the land, may well 
be interested and expectant over the re- 
cent coming to New York of Dr. Walter 
Russell Bowie to be the rector of Grace 
church. To one of the oldest and most 
influential of metropolitan pulpits comes 
a preacher already across the threshold 
of a career of unusual distinction, whose 
resonant voice will add its own character- 
istic note to the very exceptional preach- 
ing which New York city has the chance 
to hear these days—probably the best 
preaching, by the way, taken in its dozen 
foremost pulpits, that is being done in any 
great city of the world at the present 
time. And to one of the strongest of 
American churches, both in personnel and 
resources, there comes a leader peculiarly 
prepared to relate the best heritage, both 
of his own ancient communion and of our 
common Christian faith, to the insistent 
demands and needs of modern life, as it 
swirls restless and confused up and 
down lower Broadway. 

To those who have known Dr. Bowie's 
preparation and early ministry, there seems 
something almost providential in this 
meeting of unusual equipment and un- 
usual opportunity in his rectorship at 
Grace church. Born and bred in Rich- 
mond, in the full current of the old Vir- 
ginia traditions, he was prepared for 
college under the rich personal and 
spiritual influences of the Hill school, 
when John Meigs was its head master and 
Mrs. Meigs its spiritual mother. Not 
many men from this background find their 
way to Harvard, but Bowie did; and there, 
under the pruning knife of its severe in- 
tellectual and literary traditions and the 
strong stimulus of its liberal thought, he 
began to win the recognition both of his 
fellows and his teachers. 

After teaching for a year at the Hill 
school, he entered Alexandria seminary in 
Virginia, with its warm, broad evangel- 
icalism and its vivid memories of Phillips 
Brooks. Significantly enough, he spent 
most of his final year of theological study 
at Union seminary in New York, at the 
very focus of modern thinking and mod- 
ern problems. Then, after a brief pastor- 
ate in the Blue Ridge, he was called to 
St. Paul’s church in Richmond, “The 
Cathedral of the Confederacy”’—where 
Jefferson Davis was worshipping when 
the news of Appomattox came. There for 
more than ten years he has made that 
historic pulpit pre-eminent, both in Rich- 
mond and throughout the south, not only 
for social prestige but for intellectual and 
spiritual leadership; and he has found 
time besides to edit “The Southern 
Churchman.” Now, just rounding forty, 
he comes to New York city. 


A notable characteristic of Dr. Bowie's 
sermons is their unusual beauty and distinc- 
tion of style. Many preachers are saying the 
same things, no doubt; but few indeed are 
saying them with any such grace and rich- 
ness of diction. The warm rush of feel- 
ing into speech, which we _ northerners 
always associate with southern preaching, 
has here been chastened by a careful 
accuracy of thought and thorough dis- 
cipline in writing, and ballasted by a sub- 
stantial weight of matter. 

To one brother minister, at least, this 
volume of sermons more than any other 
work he has read from the living preach- 
ers, has recalled Phillips Brooks. Never 
having heard Brooks preach, he cannot say 
this as confidently as such a hearer might. 
But having read Brooks’ published ser- 
mons devotedly these many years, he 
cannot miss in Bowie's first volume a clear 
echo of the voice of the greatest preacher 
whom American’ Episcopalianism has 
given to the Christian world. There is 
the same fluent spontaneity of expression, 
the same grace and charm of literary 
style, the same rare gift of illustration by 
means of vivid metaphor or simile rather 
than by trivial anecdote or artificial appli- 
cation; above all, the same deep reality of 
spiritual experience and insight infusing 
and inspiring all this eloquence of speech. 
These common qualities may possibly make 
some hearers and readers of Bowie, like 
many present-day readers of Brooks, feel 
that the form of expression has over- 
balanced somewhat the substance of the 
thought; but American preaching today 
is as a whole far stronger in clearness of 
conception and striking manner of state- 
ment, than in finished beauty of style; 
and it will be well for laymen as well as 
preachers to turn their unaccustomed ears 
to one who has learned of Newman and 
Brooks as well as of Abbott and Babcock. 

There are differences, of course, which 
mark Bowie as a child of the twentieth 
century as truly as Brooks was a son of 
the nineteenth. The social consciousness 
which the reader of today so largely 
misses in Brooks, is constantly present 
and sensitive here, both in the interpreta- 
tion and application of the Christian gos- 
pel to our modern problems. But deeper 
than these obvious contrasts in setting and 
application, growing out of characteristic 
differences between the last generation and 
our own, is the moral insight and spiritual 
authority that are common to both preach- 
ers. Bowie can look beneath the restless 
superficialities of our modern life, as did 
Brooks beneath the intellectual perplexities 
of his own age of transition and read- 
justment, to the spiritual needs that are 
permanent and fundamental in every 
generation. CHartes W. Grxey. 

Chicago, III. 
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— spreading like wildfire! 
Someone got the idea that Candy 
Mints would easily sell. Everyone 
eed. So they called on Strong, Cobb & 
Company—bigmalascet best mints—who got 
a new package — four flavors: Peppermint, 
intergreen, Cinnamon and Clove—put up 
in four boxes (80 rolls to a box), a total of 
320 5c rolls to a case. The Company calls it 
“22 MINTS” 
A case costs only $9, You sell 
the 320 rolls at 5c a roll. Total re- 
ceipts—$16, You thus make the big profit of 
$7 on a $9 investment! It’s no wonder this 
Church Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthu- 
siastic endorsements of success sent on request. 
Societies; Young People 
everywhere! You can do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will 
you acaseof “22 Mints” —charges prepai 
STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
442 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 








THE LION AND THE 
LAMB 


A DRAMA OF THE APOCALYPSE 


By Thomas Osborn 


“The author’s interpretation is ingeni- 
ous and very interesting, and there is 
much to be said in support of it.”— 
The Christian Advocate. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 























Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 


“There is nothing superior to it.”—Ex- 
positor. 


“An invaluable tool.”"—The Sunday School 


“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof. 
Amos R. Wells. 


“To be commended without reserve.”— 
The Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 
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Hotel 
Melbourne 


Chicago 
4625 N. Racine Ave. 


Half block north of Wilson Ave. 


An attractively-furnished carefully oper- 
ated hotel of medium size in the best 
residential district. Wilson Avenue Ele- 
vated, Broadway Surface Cars, Motor 
Busses. Good garage accommodations. 


One person, room with private 
bath, $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 
Two persons, room with private 
bath $4.00 to $5.00 per day. 





Just from the press! 


The new issue (January-March) of the 


20th Century Quarterly 


This is without doubt the finest number of the 
Quarterly ever published. Send for a Free Sam- 
ple Copy today, and hand it to the person or 
persons who determine the choice of literature 
for the Adult, Senior and Older Intermediate 
classes in your Sunday school—and tell them at 
the same time what you think of the Quarterly. 


Note: All orders should be mailed as early 
as possible in order that literature for the new 
quarter may be on hand in ample time. Make 
the year 1924 a new era in your school by adopt- 
ing a Quarterly that lives up to its name—The 
20th Century Quarterly. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


























THE CRUCIFIERS 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. $ .75 
Through the study of these characters, Dr. 


Abbott throws a searching light on some of our 
present day failings. 


WHAT’S BEST WORTH SAYING 
By RICHARD ROBERTS $1.25 


Dr. Roberts dares to put Christianity into 
practice. 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 
Compiled by Martha Foote Crow $2.00 


“It is the special merit of her charming anthology 
that it shows how Christ has been all things to all 
men—all of them whether written by churchmen 
or agnostics, whether written in praise of Christ, 
of the churches, or out of love for the personality 
of the Man of Sorrows are reverent, each in its 
own way according to its kind.” 


Marguerite Wilkinson. 


Lexi Ave. 
The Womans Press New Yack. N.Y. 











The Silent Minister 


Tells the old, old Story in a new and practical way. 
To be kept on the desk, dresser or table, where the 
busy life may be aided by words of Good Cheer and 
Daily Help. 

Many a life will be helped and directed in the time of 
indecision. 





FOR 
—Mother, 


The Silent Minister —the Boy or Girl at col- 
‘A Guide to Truth and Happiness” lege, 

—the Invalid, 

—the Business Man and 
Woman, 

—Every One in the Home 
and Office. 

r Church Organizations: 

Fi 3s sees A special sales offer, 

enabling you to make an 


Pees f heewe with pom my poems tte eee 


ee ee | ee ee 





It should be on the family altar, on attractive profit for your 
your desk, in the sick room, in each fund awaits you 
guest room, in the home, Y. M. C. A.., oo 
Y. W. C. A. and Hotels, and in “49ents Wanted: 
the Pastor’s study. To introduce this bearer 


% of “Good Tidings” into 
Regular Price, $1.50 me 


every home in your com- 
Lacquered Brass Finish. munity. 


The Silent Minister Publishing Manufacturing Co., 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 
Please send me complete information. 


——— Also send me a “SILENT MINISTER,” subject to my 
inspection, for which I enclose $1.50. 


Mailing Address 
I a i a a ctr ce 
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inational enterprises. We believe that 
any of our boards will, upon presentation 
of sufficient proof, withdraw support 
from any individual teaching doctrines 
contrary to or subversive of historic be- 
liefs. We therefore earnestly plead for 
prayerful patience and continued support 
from every church within our convention 
territory; and do earnestly press upon 
our boards their solemn responsibility to 
give full, speedy, and unprejudiced atten- 
tion to any charges properly presented 
them against any secretary, missionary 
or teacher in their employ.” 


Dr. Reisner Discusses 
Roosevelt’s Religion 


The dedication of the boyhood home of 
Theodore Roosevelt was not carried out 
in a way fitting to the religious character 
of Theodore Roosevelt, according to Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner of New York. This 
Methodist preacher, who is author of a 
book on “Roosevelt's Religion,” said: 
“Roosevelt's religion was the source of 
his strength, the inspirer of his actions 
and the author of his visions. He wore 
and sustained his religious life so natur- 
ally that when I began to interview his 
old friends to secure material for my 
book, ‘Roosevelt's Religion,’ some of 
them thought they had no_ evidence. 
Some of his noted opponents still in- 
sist that he gave little evidence of be- 
ing a follower of the lowly Nazarene. 
But from the time he began his religious 
education at ‘Aunt Gracie’s’ knee, through 
the days when he studied the Bible in 
the Maine woods as a lad, the days of 
his active attendance upon church ser- 
vices, and while acting as a Sunday 
school teacher, which he did for seven 
years, up to the time when he took sol- 
emn communion the next morning after 
hearing of Quentin Roosevelt’s death, Mr. 
Roosevelt was a diligent, sincere and loyal 
disciple of Jesus of Galilee.” Dr. Reisner 
has for many years made a study of 
Roosevelt’s character and life. 


Fundamentalist Gets Guidance 
by Simple Method 


The curious superstition of finding di- 
vine guidance by opening the Bible at 
random and reading the first verse that 
one finds, has grown up among belated 
Protestants. It is rather surprising to 
find a minister in a metropolitan church 
asserting that he was guided in this way. 
Dr. John Roach Straton, pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist church of New York, is 
reported by the New York Tribune as 
finding this kind of guidance. He was 
in Switzerland during the summer when 
word came to him that a section of his 
congregation were plotting his removal 
On his return to his hotel he opened his 
Bible at random and found the words 
in Psalm 35: “Plead my cause, O Lord, 
with them that strive with me! fight 
against them that fight against me.” 


Wine Bills for 
Preachers Remembered 


At a recent celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the first Methodist con- 
ference in America, held in Philadelphia, 
a large congregation assembled at Old 
St. George’s church. The _ speakers 
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waxed merry as they recalled from the 
minutes of the congregation the expenses 
once incurred for wine for Methodist 




















THE 
‘CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


A translation in simple English of selections from 
the Old and New Testaments. Arranged by 


Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 


with 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone; beautifully bound 
and printed 


“Afcer the appearance of so many cheap editions 
of Bible stories it is a delight to the eye and a joy 
to the heart to hold this elegant book in hand. 
Parents, pastors, and teachers will find in this 
volume the old, old stories of the Bible told simply 
and accurately and illustrated profusely with only 
the best reproductions of real art. Readers will 
beget readers. Any home wil! count this elegant 
book a treasure.” — Baptist Sunday School 
Worker, Philadelphia. 


At all Bookstores $3.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
597-599 Fifth Avenue 


SONS 
New York 
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The BIBLE is not ONE book 
but a LIBRARY of books— 


history, try, prophecy, 
song and story allin one. 


But just as a library is a 
useless thing without cata- 
logue, guide, and index, so is 
the Bible largely a sealed book 
to you without General Index, 
charts, diagrams, summaries 
and illustrations, such as our 
New Indexed Study Bible 
alone affords. 

Scholars have worked years 
to prepare it. 

However, to appreciate how 
much better it is than any 
other Bible, people must see it. 

Six beautiful bindings in Divinity 
Circuit. India Paper Editions only one 


inch thick. Write today for prices and 
descriptive catalogue. 


Representatives wanted 


BUXTON WESTERMAN CO. 








Bible Dept. 36 S. State St., Chicago 























Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


SERVICES (New 1923) 
"Tis Christmas, by Wilson. 
The Hope of the Ages, by Holton. 
The Gift of Love (classic). 
Send for free sample packet. 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS (New 1923) 
When Santa Listened In, by Wilson. 
The Star and the Cross, by Lorenz. 

Sacred. 

30 cents each. Sent on approval 

upon request. 

aes eee AND EXERCISES (New 

1923) 

Christmas Treasury No. 34, 25 cents. 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

15 well known carols. 10 cents. 
CHOIR CANTATAS OR SEMI- 

ORATORIOS., 

The Star of Hope, Fearis (New 1923). 

60 cents. 

The World’s Redeemer, Holton (New 

1923). 60 cents. 

On to Bethichem, Lighthill (New 1923). 

Two-part. 40 cents. 

Sent on approval upon request. 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 

Our ten most popular of over 300 
we publish, sent on approval upon 
request. 

CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS. 

Our ten most popular out of 100 
we publish, sent on approval if you 
advance 10 cents for postage and 
packing. If you state voice desired 
we will so limit selection. 

Send for Free Catalog 

Mention the “Christian Century” 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. Fifth St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 8. Wabash Ave.) 





THE YEAR BOOK OF THE 
CHURCHES 


Published by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


An up-to-date record of all religious 
organizations in the United States, of 
every sort, giving their history, polity, 
officers, statistics and other useful in- 
formation. : 

Also complete directory of service or- 
ganizations, interchurch, national and 
international; directory of chaplains in 
the army and navy, with summary of 
religious work in both branches of the 
service; directory of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, with affiliated, co- 
operative and consultative bodies; out- 
line of chief events in church history; 
tables of religious statistics and 
general information. 

An indispensable handbook for 
preachers, editors and church officials. 


Postpaid, $1.50 


Federal Council of Churches 


Western Office, 77 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Iil. 























THE NEW 13th FLOOR 


BOOK STORE 


Invites you to see Books we 
are justly proud of— 


And the portrait of the three 
men who wrote them. 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 
13th Floor Chicago Temple 
77 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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preachers. The old discipline of the 
church was also recalled which provided 


that men and women should gy he Two Pageants for the Ch urch 


in different sections in church 


Berry asserted that although social cus- ‘The Nativity’’ and ‘““The Consecration of Sir Galahad”’ 


toms have changed, there is as much real 
religion in the church now as ever. By Eugene R. and Elizabeth B. Shippen 


: These pageants for Christmas and Easter are especially prepared for presentation in the 
Disciples Find New church, and have been successfully given in city and country churches. Three rehearsals 
Educational Secretary are ordinarily sufficient. Detailed and complete suggestions are given for presentation. 


Rev. H. H. Harmon, pastor of First Send for descriptive circular. 


Christian church of Lincoln, Neb., has Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid. 
resigned to accept a secretaryship of the 


board of education of the Disciples of THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Christ. He has been pastor for many 
years in the western city, where his in- 
fuence has been very large. In the Dis- 
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The Perfect Gift for Your Children! 


The Story of the Bible 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
Author of ‘‘The Story of Mankind”’ 


The author has dedicated The Story of the Bible 
to his two young sons with the following words: 


“Dear Boys:— 


“This is the Story of the Bibie. I have written it because 
I think that you ought to know more about the Bible than 
you do, and I really could not tell you where to go for just 
the sort of information that I want you to have. Of course, 
I] might ask you to read the original, but I am not quite cer- 
tain that you would. * * * And yet, you never can be 
thoroughly educated without knowing these stories. Besides, 
at some time or other in your lives, you may badly need the 
wisdom that lies hidden in these ancient stories. 

* * * Jam not preaching to you. I am not defending 
or attacking a cause. I shall merely tell you what you ought 
to know (in my opinion—and Heaven forbid that I should 
ask others to agree!) that your lives may be more full of 
understanding, of tolerance and of love for that which is 

ood and beautiful, and therefore holy.” 


Mr. Van Loon has accomplished exactly what he 
set out to do. The Story of the Bible is a beautiful 
and simple story of the Old and New Testament, 
written without prejudice or bias; it contains an 
accurate account of the folk lore of the Jewish 
people, the history of Israel and Judea, and we ven- 
ture to say, the most beautiful and mystical interpre- 
tation of Jesus and the New Testament ever written. 
It is illustrated with those simple sketches for 
which Mr. Van Loon is famous, and we feel that 
they will help greatly in making The Story of the 
Bible a vital and living tale, just as they vivified and 
clarified The Story of Mankind. 


This is a gorgeous piece of work. We predict for 
the book an even greater success than The Story of 
Mankind. After all, a home can be a home without 
a history, but every home, irrespective of social or 
religious creed, must have this Bible. Van Loon’s 
Story of the Bible will be the household book of the 
future. 


The book isin full octavo, with over 150 black 
and white illustrations, eight four-color 
pages and numerous half-tone pictures, all 
done by Van Loon with characteristic fervor 
and imagination. Royal purple 
and gold binding 


“Price of Book $5.00 (plus 15 cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





RECENT BOOKS BY 
FREDERICK F. SHANNON 
The New Greatness. $1.25 


“Rich in experience, original in the manner of 
the mind, beholding everywhere the unobvious 
but fundamentally important, brilliant in style, 
with passionate moral purpose, these are sermons 
that show the power still living in the American 
pulpit.""—George A. Gordon. 


The Infinite Artist and Other Sermons. $1.25 

The Country Faith. $1.00 

Sermons for Days We Observe. $1.50 

A Moneyless Magnate and Other Essays. $1.50 
Add 8 cents each book for postage 

The Biblical World (University of Chicago) says 


of Dr. Shannon's work: “Seldom can the abused 
word ‘brilliant’ be correctly applied to a living 
preacher, but in the case of Dr. Shannon no 
other term is appropriate. He is radiant and 
glittering and surprising and illuminating. His 
addresses cannot be measured by the ordinary 
yardstick; they can hardly be criticized; it is 
better to enjoy them. They are in a class by 
themselves and the product of a unique mind.” 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Now out in a new edition, at 75 cents 


TOWARD THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF JESUS 


By VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 
(Of Columbia University) 


“I have never before seen the immense intellectual grasp 
of Jesus put so strongly or convincingly.”"—John Kelman. 


“Here is the starting point for understanding Christ. It 
is by means of such men as this that New Testament 
scholars will be preserved from traveling in a rut.”—The 
Churchman. 


“This analysis of the international situation that Jesus 
faced and his way of meeting it makes us see more deeply 
the significance of his message and_ spirit.”—Federal 
Council Bulletin. 


“IT have read this volume with eagerness, appreciation and 
enlightenment. It is the only book of the kind which I have 
ever seen that appeared to me to place the teachings of 
Jesus in a living and concrete contact. The book makes 
clear, it seems to me, the social origin and also the social 
purport of the teachings of Jesus and I cannot imagine that 
it will not prove stimulating and helpful to every religious 
teacher.”—John Dewey. 


“The most helpful book on this theme I have ever read.” 
—Prof. Charles A. Ellwood. 


Price 75 cents, plus 8 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Disciples Listen to 

Famous Playwright 
ste Channing Pollock, author of “The 
Fool,” addressed the Disciples ministers 
. November 5, taking as his subject the 
‘neater. Mr. Pollock did not take an 
wctnde of wholesale apology for the 
ct .. He admitted that he had written 
cessful plays which would not tax the 
, of a twelve year old boy. He 
that the policy of theaters in 
vulgarity and stupidity through 
urse of years has alienated a 
ion of the population. He holds 
s possible to place the theater 
the church and the university 
cultural institution. One of the 
: present told of buying up an 
otire section of the theater in which 
The Fool” is being shown, and taking 
‘s church people down to see the play, 
| he reported some results that were 

interesting. 


tellect 


Dn 


Propose That Americans Eat 
Golden Rule Dinner 

churches of America are being 
ed to observe Golden Rule Sunday on 
2. On that day every family 
ling to cooperate will sit down to a 
. on which the fare of the Armenian 
hans is spread. The amount saved 
nner is to be contributed to the 
East relief fund. The organization 
sents the menu of the orphans for the 
Rice, various kinds of beans 
ils are the chief articles of the 


Dr. Covert Accepts 
Important Secretaryship 
Dr. William Chalmers Covert, a leading 
sbyterian minister of Chicago, has re- 
|. For ten years he has been pas- 
f the First Presbyterian church. He 
s now accepted the position of general 
of the board of Christian edu- 
one of the four boards maintained 
Presbyterian church. Eleven 
ards were merged to form this one 
1 and Dr. Covert will have general 
of the college board, board of 
schools, board of temperance, 
mn, publicity and allied interests. 
secretaries are included in the 
ch carries on the work of this 
ne of the secretaries is Rev. 
Hill, formerly of Chicago, 
served as superintendent for 
ittee on church extension. 


Aid for Y. M. C. A. 
n Japan 

Following swiftly upon the _ state- 
by Dr. John R. Mott, general 
ttary of the International Y.M.C.A., 
that the property loss of the association 
Japan would probably amount to 
han $1,000,000, came the announce- 
by Dr. Mott of an unsolicited gift of 
000 by S. P. Fenn of Cleveland, O., 
President of the Sherwin-Williams 
mpany, paint manufacturers of Cleveland. 
of the gift is left to the discre- 
the international committee, of 
Fenn is a member, the only con- 
‘Mon being that $50,000 of it shall apply 
© the retirement fund of the Y.M.C.A. of 
vorth America, and the balance be used 
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ORDERS VERSUS PRONOUNCEMENTS! 


THE GREATEST SONG BOOK ISSUED IN 10 YEARS 
IS “HYMNS OF PRAISE” 


ei Popular, high-priced copyrights only. Complete orchestrated. 
ORDERS ‘“‘TALK”"’—IF LIKE THESE BELOW: 


1500—First Pres., Seattle, Wash. (largest 250—First Methodist, South Bend, Ind. 
Presbyterian Church in the world). 300—First Baptist, Temple, Tex. 
1150—Dudley St. Baptist, Boston, Mass. 300—Hyde Park Pres., hicago, Ill. 
400—Broadway Christian, Los Angeles, Cal. 300—Christian 8. S., Greeley Colo. 
400—First Pres., Tarentum, Pa. 400—First Meth., Swiasvale, Pa. 
500—First M. E., Arkansas City, Kan. 250—Snyder Ave. Cong., Philadelphia, Pa. 
316—Boulevard Pres., Cleveland, Ohio. 300—First Bapt., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
400—LaFayette Pk. Bant., St. Louis. 350—-Central Christian, Lima, Ohio. 
325—Zion Luth., Hollidayaburg, Pa. 350—United Evang., Oil City, Pa. 
400—Christian 5. 8., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 300—Salem United Breth., Reading, Pa. 
650—First Methodist, Galesburg, Ill. 400—North Ave. M. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
300—First Baptist, Galesburg, Ill. 300—Christian, Chicago Heights, Lil. 
350—First Christian, Youngstown, Ohio. 300—Trinity United Evang., Canton. 
ae ee Ag Ly yy Ohio. ney mer E. South, Roanoke, Va. 
500—Epworth Meth., Marion, Ohio. 250—First Bapt., Maryville, Tenn. 
Lagre type-page. 400—Englewood Christian, Indianapolis, Ind. 300—First Pres., Clearfield, Pa. 
pp. 400—Christian, Jacksonville, Ill. 250—First Christian, Richmond, Ky. 
Send for sample. 300—Broadway Christian, Louisville, Ky. 200—Christian, Virginia, Ii). 
Ask for introd §00—Christian, Paris, Ky. 200—Christian, Huntington, W. Va. 
OF EFOGuS 450—Central Christian, Anderson, Ind.  250—Christian, Marshall, Mo. 
tory prices. 350—Ontario Pres., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“HYMNS FOR TODAY”—A combination” Hymnal—Practical! A happy Blending of Hymns and rere lad 
Tunes and the better Gospel Songs topically arranged. Complete Liturgical Section: Order of Service. Se—2"*~—___ 
The people can SING same sentiments you TEACH! Full Orchestration—Send today for sample;| |). a .,-| 
don't delay! ae 
5 MALE QUARTET BOOKS—Over 100,000 sold. Sacred, 35c; Clover leaf (sacred), 35c; Concert 
(secular), 35¢; Good Luck (humorous), 35c; Brotherhood Hymns, 50c. 
FAVORITE SOLOS—271 numbers. 320 pp. Culled from 300 books and 100 authors. Worth $100) 
to singers, 13th edition—$1.50. | 
LADIES’ VOICES (Quartets)—Board Binding—50c. 


HACKLEMAN BOOK-MUSIC CO. Indianapolis, Indiana. 

















7 Chimes for your Chenasl | 


Are now within easy reach 


EAGAN Tower Chimes have re- 
volutionized Chime building. They 

are clectrically played-—no tugging at 
ropes. Your organist plays rich meiody on 
them and blends chime music into the 
services 


Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual 
awakening that means much to the pros- 
perity of your church. They are truly a 
Memorial Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- 
petuates the memory of both the donor 
and the loved one in whose memory and 
honor they are placed. 


Deagan Chimes are superbly musical, 

stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- 

less in pitch. They are a blessing on the 

entire community Complete sets 

Our new Community Memorial Plan will DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
enable_you to secure Deagan lower $5,000 to $10,000 
Chimes tor your church. Fill out and mail , 

the coupon for particulars 














Deagan Bidg., 4259 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A, 
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for permanent buildings of the association 
in foreign lands. This is the largest un- 
conditional cash gift, Dr. Mott says, re- 
ceived by the international committee from 
a living donor, with the exception of bene- 
factions from estates and foundations. Mr. 
Fenn’s interest in the Y.M.C.A. reaches 
back more than half a century. He was 
for twenty-five years president of the 
Cleveland Y. M. C. A. and a prime mover 
in the building of its present home, as of 
its predecessor. That the gift will be used 
to repair the destruction of the large cen- 
tral association buildings and seven branch 
buildings in Tokyo and Yokohama is a 
natural conjecture, but that will be for the 
committee to decide, and no statement has 
been made as yet. Dr. Mott says that these 
buildings in foreign cities have always been 
constructed as a result of joint subscrip- 
tions of the people of these cities and Amer- 
ican donors. All operating funds for such 
buildings are provided by the national body of 
the country concerned. This is one of the 
main reasons for the great growth of the 
association in such cities as Shanghai, Cal- 
cutta, Peking, Manila, Mexico City, Tokyo 
and many others. This benefaction of Mr. 
Fenn’s is considered by internationalists to 
he of great significance in promoting good- 
will among different nations and races. 
Influence of the War 
on Religion 

Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden, 
who is in this country lecturing at this 
time, was recently interviewed with re- 
gard to the influence of the war on re- 
ligion. He said: “Of course catastro- 
phes, as the great world war, make a 
sudden and visible impression upon men. 
In the crisis of their terror, they will re- 
sort to religion and the church, and cry, 
‘Arise, O God! and save us.’ But this 
war piety, caused by fear, and vehement 
calamity, is very transient, a storm that 
rolls big waves without touching deep 
water. If any difference can be stated be- 
tween pre-war and after war religion, it 
may be expressed in two words, prog- 
ress and atonement. Western humanity 
before the war believed as blindly in 
progress and mechanical, materialistic 
evolution, as any superstitious race has 
ever worshipped an idol of its own con- 
struction. But the war has proved that 
these modern dogmas have failed. Many 
thought that our civilization was going 
by itself comfortably to heaven. Now 
they see that it goes to hell, that it must 
take another path in order to be saved. 
“Is evil real? The Christian struggle 
against evil must be more recognized by 
modern thought than it was before the 
war. But at the same time the message of 
the church about atonement, vicarious 
suffering, redeeming love and the enigma 
of sacrifice, has become evident as never 
before to many minds that despised 
such Christian ideas as foolish antiqui- 
ties. They now see that these experi- 
ences touch the very deepest realities of 
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IROIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Amherst Books 





THE COMING OF MAN 


By John M. Tyler 


The coming of man is a question which has engaged the attention 
of scientist, preacher and layman for centuries. Here are the 
mature conclusions of a distinguished biologist who has a gift 
for humanizing his science. The author of “The New Stone 
Age” and “Man in the Light of Evolution” tells in simple lan- 
guage the story of the steps by which lower life grew into man- 
hood. In the closing chapter he deals with the preservation of 
the body and nervous system. Price, $2.00 





MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer Street, Boston 








LEADING CHURCHES THE BIRTH OF THE MESSIAH 





By W. D. Armstrong 


A new Christmas Cantata for solo voices, 
chorus, piano or organ. Text from the eee 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE tures ‘and appropriate verses. Not 


yet effective; a cantata particularly a to 


NATIONAL CAPITAL the average choir. Price 50 cents 
You are invited to attend the CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


VERMONT AVENUE Publishers 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH Bes tr ae tt Chih: Gm 


Send for catalog of Christmas anthems, con 
National Representative Church Bldg. tatas, operettas, etc. 
Project Indorsed by Disciples’ In- 
ternational Convention. 


Earle Wilfley, Pastor. WAS there a physical Resurrection? 














McCLURE’S CONTENTS 








4 A complete eutheetotere Resmer “> 
i ; ; ; New Testament higher criticism. e 
Thinking of California? views of world scholarship and modern 
Lincoln Heights Christian Church science. For those with no previous ac- 


at Workman and Broadway quaintance of the subject. $1.50. 
568 ANGELS THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


A social, missionary and home-like 
church in scenic suburbs, extends 506 South Dearborn St., Chienge, IL 





cordial welcome. 
Minister, W. REMFRY HUNT 
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Charles Francis Potter, minister. CASk for fhe Sappiewcs of =~ Ge 


Personality the Basis of Theology Victor, Animatograph Compa Company 


A Religion for This World Now 





el 
ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
New York Central Christian Church, - keown ah os & 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 31st St. country. Thousands of 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. churches find economy in 
using them. Write for 











particulars. 





The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Ce. 


Advertise Your Church —— Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. 


You can have the announcement of 


your church appear in every issue of Individual Cups 


The Christian Century for a very small 
sum. Write the Advertising Manager , Over 40,000 churches use 
for rates and suggestions. ; , Thomas Service 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY nd 
200 sheets and 100 envelopes nicely Inked Ribbon rede 
printed on Hammermill Bond with Text 
or Gothic letters in dark blue or black Mi —cmayyy 
izati 


ink, post paid for $1.50. Additional Org 
sets at $1 each. Exceptional Printing Religious and Charitable oe 


for Pastors, Professional and Business Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 
men. Satisfaction. PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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New Zealand Churchmen 
Agitate for Bible in Schools 

The question of the Bible in the public 
schools is being debated in many sections of 
the United States. It is also an issue in 
New Zealand. Mr. L. M. Isitt has intro- 
duced in parliament a bill which embodies 
the convictions of the church upon the sub- 
vet. Representatives of all the churches 
in the dominion have met and endorsed the 
bill as formulated. They have gone home 
again to bring pressure to bear upon their 
representatives to vote for the bill. In 
many local communities the churches are 
holding 2 united demonstration meeting in 
which Anglicans and free church people 
join. 


Dr. McAfee Delivers Address on 
Theological Trend 

The Presbyterian ministers of Chicago 
met recently in First church and heard 
an address by Dr. Cleland B. McAfee on 
"The Present Theological Situation in the 
Presbyterian Church.” This address was 
considered so vital that it is now being 
repeated on occasion in local churches. 
At the present time theological issues 
stand directly athwart the path of the 
practical work of the churches. A deter- 
mined minority are preaching the duty of 
division in the denomination, and are 
urging non-co-operation with certain of 
the denominational enterprises. 


Student Problem Faced 
by United Program 

The local churches of Missoula, Mont., 
have united in the support of Rev. W. L. 
Young, of Madison, Wis., as student pas- 
tor in the state university. The churches 
of the state are being asked to cooperate 
in the support of this worker. Denomi- 
national lines are strictly observed in the 
student program at most state univer- 
sities. The Montana way, should it suc- 
ceed, will be interesting to the entire 
country. 


New York Minister Reviews a 
Book With Every Sermon 


The widespread custom of using books 
as the basis for sermons has nowhere 
been carried farther than at West Side 
Unitarian church of New York. Rev. 
Charles Frances Potter now uses a book 
a the foundation of every sermon, inter- 
Preting its underlying philosophy. The 
books used for the month of October 
were “If Winter Comes,” “A Son at the 


J “The Fool,” and “The Man Him- 
self.” 


Sunday School Leaders 

Make Startling Statements 

The International Sunday School Coun- 
cil of religious education has issued figures 
with regard to the religious condition of 
America which are startling. The or- 
fnization says: “Twenty-seven million 
American persons, nominally Protestant, 
inder twenty-five years of age, receive 
absolutely no formal or systematic reli- 
®ous instruction. Eight million children 
under ten years of age, nominally Protes- 
‘ant, are growing up in non-church homes. 
Two out of every three Protestant chil- 
tn and youth under twenty-five years of 
church became the center for such a 
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in the week if possible, and that church 
age are not being touched in any way by 
the educational program of any church. 
The Protestant churches provide only 
twenty-six hours annually of instruction in 
Sunday school. The average attendance is 
only one-half of the enrollment. The av- 
erage therefore is but thirteen hours per 
child enrolled per year.” 


Community Churches Being 
Organized in Various Sections 

In Clay county, Mo., a rural Disciples 
church has recently become the nucleus 
of a community church with six other 
denominations working in close accord. 
Judge Kelsey of the county court is re- 
ported to be a leading spirit in the move- 
ment. In western Iowa an Adventist 
movement. Three competing denomina- 
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tions had failed in a small community. 
Each refused to sell out to the other, 
but it preserved the denominations’ dig- 
nity to organize an independent commu- 
nity church. In western Nebraska is a 
small town of five hundred with a Method- 
ist and a Congregational church, where a 
similar step is contemplated. 


Preachers Differ on 
Puritan Sabbath 


In Kansas City there is quite a merry 
discussion going the rounds of the minis- 
ters over the enforcement of the Sunday 
laws of Missouri in that city. The revival 
of Sunday automobile racing was opposed 
by some ministers on the ground that a 
man had been burned to death in an auto- 
mobile accident. Rev. Burris A. Jenkins 
insists that men should be safe every day 





A Treasure for Church Treasurers 





Church Financial Record with 
Statement in Duplicate 


For Each and Every Contributor 


Would you call it system if every time you wrote a word once you would be 
able to write it twice? That's exactly what you do when you use our Church 
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parison to other systems. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $6 


the poem “Others” as the sentiment. 
envelope to match. 


No. 124 has design at side. 


etc., which are all contained in this Financial Record, the price is low in com- 
However, when you realize how much time this 
system saves, its simplicity, and its accuracy, you can’t afford to be without it. 
Size 10%4x13% inches. Bound in full black cloth. 


“OTHERS’’ CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


Two beautifully worked out designs, printed in four harmonious colors, with 
Size, 34x5¥%. Each card has a white 


Price, $4.00 per 100. 
No. 123 has design at top. Price, $4.00 per 100. 


Send 10c for Sample of Each 


Financial Record, once on the orig- 
inal and once on the statement in 
duplicate, which is directly under 
the original. Carbon paper does the 
trick and saves the treasurer hours 
of work and eliminates possible mis- 
takes. At the end of the quarter 
the statements are easily torn out 
of the book by means of perfora- 
tion and given to the proper parties. 

The illustration shows one con- 
tributor’s account for one quarter 
only. The book holds 250 accounts 
for one year. When you consider 
1,000 statements and a book for 
general records, such as receipts, 
disbursements, alphabetical index, 


Returnable if not satisfied 
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Ill. and Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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people should not make laws imposing 
their ideas of Sunday recreation on their 
neighbors. The stricter views of Sunday 
recreation are espoused by Drs. Homan, 
Miller and Nesbit. 


German Evangelical Organization 
Builds Great Seminary 


The Evangelical synod of North Amer- 
ica has only one seminary, which has for 
many years been located in St. Louis. Its 
former site was sold for public school pur- 
poses and it is now erecting the most 
up-to-date plant to be found in the city. 
Twenty-one acres provide a campus for 
the institution. The first group of build- 
ings include the administration bnilding 
and two dormitories, which it is expected 
will be completed in 1924. Three other 
buildings will be erected later. The de- 
nomination was formed by a compromise 
between representatives of the Reformed 
and the Lutheran faith. The confessions 
of these two denominations are accepted 
“where they agree.” 


Knights of Columbus Give 
Methodist Minister Masonic Token 


The religious prejudices that have been 
aroused by Klan orators and some of 
their more violent opponents have aroused 
a section of the American public to the 
necessity of promoting actively a better 
feeling among the religious groups of the 
country. Recently Rev. G. R. Williamson 
closed his pastorate with the Methodist 
church of Olean, N. Y. At the farewcll 
reception he was presented with a ring by 
the Knights of Columbus, bearing the in- 
signia of a thirty-second degree Mason. 
The departing minister was held in such 
great esteem by the people of the com- 
munity that they presented him with a 
purse of twelve hundred dollars and a 
gold watch. He will become the pastor of 
First Methodist church, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


Many Cities Thank 
the Quakers 


A half million children in Germany re- 
ceive food in school in addition to that 
which is given them at home. Most of 
this food comes from sources outside 
Germany. A most important source of 
supply has been that of the American 
Friends Service committee. In Septem- 
ber, 1,700 cities in Germany observed 
“Kinder Dank-Tag” but the people in- 
sisted on calling it “Quaker Dank-Tag.” 
In one of these meetings of thanksgiving, 
the speaker said: “We are met together 
today in gratitude for the help which has 
come to us in our need, from the religious 
society of Friends, better known to us as 
Quakers. Our first thanks must go to 
God. But to whom in the second place 
should our thanks be given? There can 
be but one answer, to the Quakers who 
came to us as the messengers of God. 
What a fullness of love it must have re- 
quired to continue such a work so long, 
without weariness, and without hope of 
reward, save the consciousness of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the founder of 
their religion! Thank God for these men 
and women, who everywhere have called 
to themselves those who labored and 
were heavy laden.” 
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If you order lesson materials for your Bible school 
classes, read this. If not, hand it to the person who 
does do the ordering. 


The new year of uniform lesson study begins with 
January. Now is the time to change to a New and 
Satisfactory les lesson quarterly. 





Hundreds of Schools 


are taking advantage of our offer to supply schools and classes 
not now using the 


2074 CENTURY QUARTERLY 


with sufficient copies to supply all adult and young people's 
classes in any school for the Jan.-March quarter at Half Price. 


The regular price of the Quarterly is 12 cents per copy in 
quantities, so that if you are a new school you may have this 
trial order at 6 cents per copy. You no doubt use the Graded 
lessons in your younger departments, but this Quarterly is 
intended for students from 16 to 60. The 20th Century 
Quarterly treats the International Uniform Lessons, and its 
discussions are not “canned goods,” but are full of 


VITAMINES ! 


Makers of the Quarterly: Thomas Curtis Clark (editor), 
Ernest Fremont Tittle, Herbert L. Willett, Jr., John R. Ewers, 
William Chalmers Covert and Ernest Bourner Allen. 


Send for free sample copy now 
If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon 


The Christian Century Press, 
5608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price for the Jan.-March quarter. You may send 
to the address below the number of copies listed. We are placing this 
order with the understanding that though this literature is furnished at 
half price, it will be economically used to the best advantage in our 
schoo]. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following classes which 
are not now using it: 

No. Needed 


Names of Classes By Each Class 


Send Quarterlies to 
Town or City 


Name of School.. 
Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 S. Dearborn Btreet, Chicago 








November 15, 1993 








November 15, 1923 
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20. Life of Christ. 


THE BIG BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


From the viewpoint of religion 


. The Idea of God. Clarence A. Beckwith. $2.50 

. The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. $2.50 

. The Mystical Quest of Christ. R. F. Horton. $3.00 

. Seeing Life Whole. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 

. The Reconstruction of Religion. Charles A. Ell- 
wood. $2.25 

. Christianity and Social Science. Charles A. Ell- 
wood. 1.75 

. The Religion of the Social Passion. Charles H. 
Dickinson. $1.75. 

. Religious Perpiexities. 

. Religious Foundations. 
ers. $1.00 

. Religion and Life. Dean Inge and others. $1.00 

. The Understanding of Religion. E. T. Brewster. 
$1.50 

. The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. $2.00 

. Religion and Biology. Ernest E. Unwin. $1.75 

. Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion. 
C. E. Hudson. $1.35 

5. Christianity and Psychology. F. R. Barry. $1.50 

. The Apostie Paul and the Modern World. Francis 
G. Peabody. $2.50 

, 7 1" of Paul for Today. C. Harold Dodd. 
2.0 

8. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. V. Simk- 
hovitch. 75c 

. Essays in Christian Thinking. A. T. Cadoux. $1.60 

G. Papini. $3.50 

. The Undiscovered Country. Gaius G. Atkins. $1.50 

. Classics of the Soul’s Quest. R. E. Welsh. $2.00 

| vy in God and Evolution. W. W. Kean. 
1. 

J. ¥. 


. Man and the Attainment of Immortality. 
. Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fos- 


L. P. Jacks. $1.00 
Rufus W. Jones and oth- 


. A Study in Moral Problems. 
. An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. Coss and 


. Man and Culture. 
. Anthropology. A. L. Kroeber. 
. The Haunted House. Halford E. Luccock. $1.50 
. Great Modern Sermons. H. D. McKeehan, editor. 


. The Sheer Folly of Preaching. 


. God’s Call to America. George W. Truett. 
. Victory Over Victory. 
. The Return to God. Edward Shillito. 
. Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. 


. The Art of Preaching. Charles R. Brown. 


. The Freedom of the Preacher. W. P. Merrill. $1.25 
. Preaching and Sermon Construction. 


. Goodspeed New Testament. 


Laing. $2.50 


others. $2.00 
Clark Wissler. $2.75 
$2.50 


$1.60 


. The New Greatness. Frederick F. Shannon. $1.25 
. A Little Book of Sermons. 


Lynn Harold Hough. 
$1.25 


. The Gospel of the Sovereignty. J. D. Jones. $1.50 
. God—Our Contemporary. J. 


H. Jowett. $1.60 


. The God of the Unexpected. Charles F. Wishart. 

$1.75 

. Places of Quiet Strength. 
$2.00 


John Timothy Stone. 


Alexander Mac- 
Coll. $1.50 

$1.50 
$2.00 
$1.50 


Joseph Fort 
$1.50 


John A. Hutton. 


Newton. $2.00 


Paul B. 
$1.50 


Bull. $2.50 
Ambassadors of God. 8S. Parkes Cadman. 


. Preaching the Social Gospel. Ozora 8. Davis. $1.50 
. Goodspeed New Testament. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Library ed. $3.00 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Pocket ed. $2.50 


. Riverside New Testament. W. G. Ballantine. $3.00 


Galatians. Int. Crit. Comm. Ernest DeWitt Bur- 


Simpson. $2.25 

dick. $1.50 ton. $4.50 
. The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Samuel . Jeremiah. Expos. Bible. 

Dickey. $1.60 $1.26 
. The Christian Revolution. H. T. Hodgkin. . The Church in America. Wm. Adams Brown. $2.00 
. Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. . The New Testament Today. E. F. Scott. 75c 
. If Christianity Fail. 8. Z. Batten. $1.60 . The Moral Life of the Hebrews. J. M. P. Smith. 
. Facing the Crisis. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50 $2.25 
. Political Christianity. Maude Royden. $1.25 . The Golden Bough. J. G. Frazer. $5.00 

. Outline of Science. Thompson. 4 vols. $18.00 


32. Christian Fellowship. Nathan Soderblom. $1.60 
33. The Revolt of Youth. Stanley High. $1.75 . Folk Lore of the Old Testament. J. G. Frazer. 


. Causes and Cures of the Social Unrest. Ross L. 
Finney. $2.00 

. The Social Trend. E. A. Ross. $1.75 

. What’s On the Worker’s Mind? Whiting Wil- 


liams. $2.50 
. The Aims of Labor. Arthur Henderson. $1.00 
J. P. Lichten- 


8. Development of Social Theory. 
burger. $3.00 
. History of Utopian Thought. O. J. Hertzler. $3.00 
. Human Nature and Conduct. John Dewey. $2.25 
. Matter and Spirit. J. B. Pratt. $1.50 


George Adam Smith. 


$2.50 
$1.00 


$5.00 
° bar + Smaaes Religious Poetry. Caroline M. Hill. 
Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote 
Crow. $2.00 
. Collected Poems. Vachel Lindsay. $3.50 
Lincoln and Others. Thomas Curtis Clark. $1.50 
. Modern Religious Cults and Movements. Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. $2.50 
. The Parallel New Testament. James Moffat. $2.50 
. The Story of the Bible. Van Loon. $5.00. 


OUR BOOK SERVICE 


The Christian Century Press has won the 
gratitude of “Christian Century” readers for 
its service in keeping them abreast of the 
best in current religious books, and in sell- 
ing them such books. The Book department 
has selected a list of 80 of the best books of 


the year and offers these for sale at-a special 
rate of 


$11. worth of books for $10. 


If you are a Christian Century subscriber, 
you may have until January ist to pay for 
them. If you are mot a subscriber, kindly 
enclose cash with your order. (Why not be- 
come a subscriber now, and start a book 
account with us?) 

Order by b on P herewith 


Special! If you purchase $22.00 worth of 
books, you may have them for $20.00. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


{ 
1 
' 


If you are a subscriber, you may par January 1. If net, please 


enclose cas 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
608 South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago. 


Please send books herewith indicated by number to address be- 
low. Charge the order to my account, payable January 1. (Or, I 
enclose cash herewith.) 


The total value of the books is $ 


to have them for $ (Postage extra.) 


(NOTE: If your order totals more than $11.00, you will be 
chorget $10.00 plus the amount over $11.00 unless the amount reaches 
$22.00. 





ADDRESS 
(if you send cash, edd 8 cents per book for postage.) 
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CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 


The Crugade 
of the Children 


By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE 
Beautiful and effective. Fully illustrated. A lovely gift book. 
The pictures tell you how to produce the pageant. Handsomely bound in full cloth. 
$1.50, postpaid 


The PAGEANTS 


Hymnal for American Youth 
Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


ee ee 


The Voices of the Stars 


With musical setting 
18 pages of Christmas hymns and carols and . 
305 pages for the rest of the year Price, $0.50 


A fine Christmas Service included with 19 Services . 
for other special occasions The Light of the World 


Price, $1.00 Price, $0.15 
A Varied and Impressive , di : 
Christmas Program of The Drama in Religious Service 


Reading and Son g Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical 
information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
By MARY E. PIKE Price, $0.25 Fully illustrated. Price, $3.00 
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